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have not been able to obtain the paper that con- | 
tains them. But they are said to be in the Intelli- 
concer of the 26th of March, 1816. Again: in his 
report as Secretary of War, on roads and canals, 
Mr. Calhoun refers to the system (i. e. of roads 
and canals) as well calculated to aid and encourage 
domestic manufactures, 

But we are called upon as a party to repeal the 
tarif. The party ery is raised. And the Union 
iscalling on the Democratic party here to come up 
tothe work. We have had lectures upon the sul- 
‘oct time and again; and I beg leave to read two 
extracts from that paper, taken from a work writ- 
ten by a Mr. McGregor, (at the request, I be- 
lieve, of the Queen,) in favor of free trade. I find 
these extracts in the Union of the 16th: 

«Jf England has made great advances towards an equita- 
ble and liberal system of commercial legislation, the free 
and United States of America have actually retrograded from 
asystem fiscally and commercially unsound in its origin, 
into the most wretched, and unenlightened schemes of cus- 
tom duties, framed on the fallacious basis of protecting 
manufactures. 

“The numerous customs tariifs of the United States would 
be disereditable to the most ignorant and barbarous govern- 
ment; and, when we consider the intelligence of the citi- 
zens, and the condition of the country, when Congress first 
passed jaws to impose duties on the importation of foreign 
commodities, we can only account for the blunders com- 
mitted, by an hereditary attachment to the bad example of 
the mother country.’ 

Here (continued Mr. McC.) is a paper publish- 
ed in the city of Washington adopting such lan- 

uage. Ido not charge the Administration with 
it, I believe no one is responsible for remarks in 
anewspaper but the editor. 

There is another extract: 

“But with all these lights and advantages to guide them, 
aid having a free course before them, erroneous views of 
commercial legislation arose out of the very principles of 
independence which they declared. Men of moderate am- 
bition and frugal habits, like Washington and many others, 
entertained, with no doubt pure intentions, the idea that in 
order to be perfectly independent, they must produce at 
home everything required for food, raiment, shelter, con- 
venience,and luxury. This fallacious principle has hitherto 
prevailed, but we believe cannot be very tong continued.”’ 

As an American, (continued Mr. McC.,) and 
trusting I have an American heart, I dislike to see 
the name of Washington in such an association. | 
Tn our region of country we are not accustomed to 
it, Twill not ask where the editor got his com- 
mission—I might be charged with quoting from 
the other end of the Capitol; but, I ask, who 
mounted this editor with lash in hand, and free- | 
trade spurs on his heels, to goad our flanks, and || 
drive us up to the work of repeal? I believe that 
the newspaper press in this country should follow, 
not lead, the action of a free and independent peo- | 
ple. I feel that I am a friend of this Administra | 
tion. I took an humble part in the election of the 
pease worthy Executive to the station he holds. | 

admire him. Jadmire his noble bearing in the 
present difficult position in which he is placed. 1 | 
feel that I would sustain him in every proper meas- 
ure; and T trust that my party allegiance is not to 
be brought in question if I choose to differ from 
the Union on this subject. I gloried as much as 
any man in the election of President Polk. My || 
own fate in the canvass of 1844 was but a drop in 
the bueket compared with the interest I felt in his | 
tlection; and I believe that he will fulfil the high- 
est expectations of those who elevated him to 
power. I believe he will be sustained. As I min- | 
gled yesterday with the gay and happy throng in 
the front of the Presidentia mansion, my attention | 
Was attracted by a small enclosure around a young | 
and thriving tree. I went and examined it. It was 
the on? hickory; it had sprung out of the root of | 
ses one that had occupied its place. And I) 
will . it was a striking emblem. I believe he 
he “ane = to be in truth Young Hickory; that 
ud dee rea bon the footsteps of the Old Hickory; 
aan “a - retirement a grateful country will | 
when aaa taee living, and venerate his memory 
denee, will ch trust that my friend, the Irish gar- 
maid cherish the young twig. It stands im- 

Burt y in front of the piazza. 
on tT was reading certain extracts. 1 suppose 

we are to dance Macgregor’s reel, an old | 
dance, to the musie of the pipes. As I was | 
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referring to the opinions of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and all the fathers of our country on 
this question, an old couplet came into my mind: 

** Our fathers iived in darker days ; 
They had no gleam from wisdom’s rays: 
Like owls that seek their prey by night, 
Their children cannot see for light.” 

Now we live in the midst of light. All the 
opinions that have been given by the fathers of our 
institutions in days gone hy are to be disregarded. 
We are to adopt a new set of opinions. 

But my time is running out. I voted, 1 confess, 
for the one-hour rule, and 1 do not complain of its 
operation. I have not time te go into a discussion 
of the merits of this bill. I reeret it the less, inas- 
much as the honorable member who snoke this 
morning, and who is also a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, stated that the bill had 
not yet been perfected, that amendments were to 
be introduced; and we do not therefore know the 
precise form the bill is to take. 

It is said that the repeal of the corn laws ts to 
produce an entire change in the trade of the eoun- 
try: that although we have, by the present system 
of duties, a revenue which very nearly answered 
the expectations of those who framed it, yet that 


the duties are to be reduced for the purpose of 


raising more revenue. I find that the goods sub- 
ject to duty, imported the last year, amounted, in 
round numbers, to ninety millions of dollars, and 
the goods free of duty to about twenty-five mil- 
lions. The former paid an average duty of about 
32 per cent., creating a revenue, say of twenty-eight 
millions. If the revenue derived from an impor- 
tation of ninety millions gave twenty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars, what amount must be imported to 
produce the same sum under the rates proposed in 
this bill? It will not be less than one hundred and 
fifty millions. This will have the effect of drain- 
ing the country of specie. The gentleman from 
Georgia says we can pay all with our produce. | 
will examine that matter directly. If the present 


Congress adopt the rule, that the lower the duties | 


the higher the revenue, they must admit that our | ; i : : 
gher the reven ae |, anact of courtesy I voted for their reception, leaving 


country will be flooded with foreign goods, and 


must eventually be drained of her specie, unless || 
Does | 


we can pay the whole amount in produce. 
Sanh depend on the United States alone for 
the portion of wheat and other grain not raised in 
her own country? I will ask the Clerk to read an 
exract from an article entitled ‘‘ Production of 
Wheat in the United States,’’ contained in the 


| Merchants’ Magazine: 


“ Suppose the corn-laws repealed, is our chance fora mar- | 


ket so much improved? 


England now annually imports | 


wheat to the average extent of 12,000,000 bushels, and her | 


importation has amounted to double that quantity. We have 


shown that we have been permitted heretofore to supply | 


from our bursting granaries one-twelfth of that amount. As 


soon as the British price becomes invitingly high, in rushes | 


wheat costing less than ours, and at cheaper transportation, 
from the grain-exporting countries of Europe. 
1831 was one of great scarcity in England, and during that 


The year | 


year her import was 27,000,000 bushels; yet our treasury | 


records show that we supplied, in competition with the serf- 


labor of Russia, Poland, and Germany, only 4,338,689, or less | 
| than one-sixth of that amount. 


Embracing a period of thirty 


years, according to McCulloch, the United States have sup- | 


plied but four per cent. of the British importation. Repeal, 
then, the corn laws of England, and the American farmer 
can supply her market when he can place himself on a level 
with the miserable and degraded serfs of Russia and Poland, 


| and not till then. If he can survive as poorly fed and housed ; 


if he can endure to go as meanly clad ; if he can content him- 
self to have his children grow up around him ignorant as his 
cattle, he can raise wheat and sell itin competition with a 
European serf.’’ 

A few days ago (continued Mr. McC.) I receiv- 
ed a letter from an jronmaster in Pennsylvania, in- 


forming me that he had seen a letter, dated January | 


2, to an importer of iron from his brother in Glas- 


gow, stating that there was piled up on the Clyde | 


four hundred and eighty thousand tons of Scotch 

ig iron, awaiting our action on the tariff. And 
have an American legislature is to be influenced in 
the first place by agents of British manufacturers 
coming into our committee rooms, loading the 


desks of the members with London publications || 


on the repeal of the corn laws; and the moment 


_ your duties are brought down, your markets are 


to he glutted with the produce of foreign nations | 


and manufacturers. I believe that if errors in the 
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enactment of laws on this question of the tariff are 


| committed at all, they should be committed on the 


side of our own country, rather than on that of 
British manufactures. I feel an honest pride when 
I reflect on the great perfection to which my coun- 
trymen have brought the different manufactures; 
and T trust that in a few years longer, when our 
country shall be broueht to a settled state of peace 
and prosperity—-wheu a permanent svstem of du- 
ties shall be established—very littl protection will 
be required, and that we may be able to adopt a 
tart stricUy for revenue. 

My time is nearly out, and yet I have searcely 
commenced my course of argument. Tecan only 
say that this Congress ought to act cautiously in 
this matter. It is an important and intricate ques- 
tion, not to be hastily handled, especially at this 
time, when the country is in a state in which calm 
legislation cannot be had. Our country is pros- 
Let it continue to do so for a few brief 
months longer, when we shall come here under in- 
structions from our people and prepared to enter 
upon the work at an early period of the session. 
In that course we will be sustained by our con- 
Stituents. The war will in all probability have 
closed. Onur country’s arms will be crowned with 
victory. We ean enter calmly and deliberately 
on the examination of this question, and determine 
on such action as will be werthy of an American 
Congress. 

I feel constrained to refer to a vote I gave yester- 
day on the motion by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MeDowe.1] to suspend the rules that he 
might intreduce certain resolutions in relation to 
the Oregon treaty. I feel that my vote may be mis 
construed. I feel that the settlement of the Oregon 
question, whatever the precise terms of that settle- 
ment may be, is on the whole the best thing for 
the country. Our people desire peace. 1 voted 
with the minority to suspend the rules, that the 
resolutions might be read and received. I did not 
listen attentively to the first reading, and was not 
therefore acquainted with their precise import. As 


pe riper 


the House to dispose of them as it might think 
proper But the question is settled, and it does not 
yecome me to say anything about it. Whatever 


| boundary may have been fixed, we must feel that 


for the present it is right. Anything in the shape 
of an honorable treaty is to be preferred to the ca- 
lamities of war. But our country, if not injured 
by injudicious legislation, will steadily progress. 
Our institutions are of the go-ahead character. I 
care not whether the boundary is now fixed at 49, 
or whether the earnest expectations of my 54 40 
friends shall be realized. If the country goes on 
as she is going on now, she will soon have no ideal 
boundaries, no splitting of hairs between 49 and 
54 40. Whoever looks on the map of the western 


| continent, and casts his eye round from Panama to 
' Panama again—who reflects on the character of 


our institutions—** must feel that the swift surges 
of our population will speedily fill up the outlines, 
bearing upon their crest the emblem of our power.” 
We shall then have no boundaries but such as the 
Almighty Maker has fixed. They will be, the isth- 
mus, the two oceans, and the pole. 

Mr. HOLMES, of New York, here went at 
large into a speech on the general subject of the 
Mexican war. His speech will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix. 

Mr. McILVAINE expressed great reluctance to 
intrude himself upon the House, and nothing could 
have induced him to do so but the great importance 
of this subject to his constituents. The question 
was between such a tariff as should protect the in- 
dustry of the country, and a tariff laid for revenue 


‘only. The Secretary of the Treasury advocated 


the latter. As there was no report accompanying 
the bill, (which was said to have been dictated by 
him,) every one was left to judge of the policy and 
intention of the measure from the bill itself. The 
question resolved itself into two points. First, the 
power of the Government to protect our home in- 
dustry; and secondly, the policy of protection. 
First, as to the question of power. That was a 
question which ought not now to be presented, 
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because it was res adjudicata. The question had 

been decided from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, ‘* The power to regulate trade,’’ said Mr. 
Madison, ** has been understood and used by all 
commercial and manufacturing nations as embra- 
cing the object of encouraging manufactures. It 
is believed that not a single exception can be 
named.’’ Mr. Madison was himself a leading 
member of the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution; and it was not to be believed that he did 
not understand the true sense of that instrument. 
The Constitution was so understood by the first 
Congress which met under its authority. The 
preamble to the first tariff act, passed at the first 
session of that Congress, was in these words: 


*“ Whereas it is necessary, for the supportof government, 
for the discharge of the duties of the United States, and 


protection and encouragement of manufactures, that duties 
be taid,”? &« 


And why so? Because the power to impose 
duties had been yie ided by the States to the Gen- 
eral Government, and it could exist nowhere else. 
It had been exercised by some of them, and par- 
ticularly by Virginia. Was precedent to be con- 
sidered as of no account? It was held important 
on all other subjects, why not on this? It was 
held conclusive as to the meaning of a law. Had 
not gentlemen who advocated the 
Texas into the Union relied strongly on the pre- 
cedent set in the cases of Louisiana and Florida ? 


admission of 


And yet these were the very gentlemen who resist- 
ed all precedent when brought before them on the 
subject of the tariff. 

And now as to the question of policy. If it was 
the true object of Government to promote the tn- 
terests of the people, that measure which best ef- 
fected this object ought certainly to find favor with 
the Government. But experience had shown that 
the prosperity of the country had ever been the 
greatest when the protection afforded by the tariff 
was the hiehe st, and that it was reduced to the 
lowest pot of depression when the tarifl reached 
the lowest rate of ad valorem duties. Who could 
forget the scenes of 1840, 1841, and 1842: when 
the ery for employment was heard throughout the 
country, when all bu sine SS Was ala stand, and all 
classes of the community felt a general paralysis? 
The effect of the tariff of 1842 restored universal 
prosperity, as if by a stroke of a magician’s wand, 
Chat prosperity still continued. Why, then, re- 
peal the Jaw which had wrought such happy 
effects? Why make achange? Why go back to 
that state of things from which the tariff delivered 
us? All the people of the country asked was that 
Government would let them alone. 

This bill discriminated for revenue against pro- 
tection. ‘The Secretary said: “ No duty should be 
‘imposed upon any article above the lowest rate 
* which will yield the largest amount of revenue.’’ 
** A partial and a total prohibition are alike in vio- 
‘ lation of the object of the taxing power.” What 
was protection? The securing to the producer a 
market for his produce. Unless the duty laid re- 
stricted importation, it afforded no protection. It 
was a market which our people demanded. The 
chief opposition to a protective tariff came from the 
South; but how would the South come off without 
a foreign market for their cotton? We should 
soon hear the same complaints from that quarter. 

Sut the market was secured to them by the neces- 
sities of the world. But the foreign production of 
their staple was daily increasing as well as the 
home consumption; the home market would soon 
be their only market. The committee proposed to 
repeal the duty on cotton. Let it be done. We 
now exported to Brazil goods to the value of three 
millions of dollars, and took cotton in exchange. 
Cotton would soon be knocking at our door, and 
calling out for protection. It was reasonable to 
suppose that if cotton was let in free of duty, much 
of our exchanges with countries where it crew 
would be in that article. 

This tariff of 1842 spoke for itself. Its effects 
everywhere bore witness for it. Business of all 
kinds was now prosperous and healthy. Our peo- 
ple were all prospering, and there was no reason- 
able ground of complaint against the present ar- 
rangement of duties. If it were not so, how would 
Tennessee and Georgia be found in favor of the 
tariff? Why would a specific duty on sugar be asked 
to protect Louisiana? If it were not so, why was 
the tariff'so generally favored? Every one who knew 
Pennsylvania must know that the people of that 
State never would have voted for James K. Polk 


THE COonces 


as their President, if they had not been imposed 


upon by men whom they trusted, and who repre- 
sented to them that Mr. Polk was the advocate of 
protection. He was objected to at first on the 
ground of his being opposed to protection; but that 
statement was expressly contradicted, Here Mr. 
Mcl. read the following: 

“THe Tartrr Wuie Decertion.—Henry Clay, by his 
introduction and support of the compromise act, arrayed 
himself in opposition to Potts, Heister, Denny, and all the 
Representatives in Congress trom the manufacturing States, 
and was considered as having ABANDONED the protective 
poliey. Henry Clay, from the passage of the compromise 
act down to the present hour, has never uttered a word in 
opposition to the principles of that anti-protective measure. 

*James K. Polk has ever pursued a straight forward and 
consistent course upon the tariff, as well as upon other ques 
tions of national policy, and he is now most decidedly and 
unequivocally committed in favor of a tariff which shall af- 
ford fair and just PROTECTION to agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, &C. 

“It was a Democratic Congress that passed the tariff act 
of 1816, the tariff act of 1825, the tariff act of 1828, which 
Henry Clay, to please his southern friends, denounced. It 
was a Democratic Congress that passed the tariff act of 1532; 
it was by Democratic votes that the tariif act of 1842 was 
passed; and it was a Democratic House of Representatives 
that refused, in 1844, to disturb the present tariff how. 

“In the fase of these FACTS, the Whigs have continued 
to misrepresent the Democratic party and their candidate 
during the whole campaign.”’ 


In this manner Mr. Polk was represented 
throughout Pennsylvania as the tariff candidate, 
and the Democratic party as the tariff party, while 
Mr. Clay and his friends were held up as the bit- 
terest enemies of protection. 

Mr. Mel. regretted that this matter of protection 
had ever been made a party question. It wasa 
question as broad as the Union, and entered into 
and vitally affected all the great interests of the 
country. There was little use in theorizing ona 
practical subject like this. The people understood 
the facts, and though they might be deceived as to 
men, they could not be as to the thing. They 
found by experience that a protective tariff had fur- 
nished real and profitable employment for their 
labor, as well asa profitable investment for their 
capital. They had tried both systems, and no 
theory or theorist ever could convince them that 
the policy of protecting their industry was wrong. 
They knew and felt that whatever threatened the 
destruction of the tariff struck at the root of their 
interest and well-being. 

What did gentlemen expect from the destruction 
of manufactures? ‘The complaint of the opponents 
of the tariff was, that a portion of the people were 
realizing too large profits; but would their destruc- 
tion better the condition of the people in any other 
class of employment? Would the withdrawal of 
capital from manufactures secure it a better invest- 
ment in other pursuits? Would any southern man 
say that his profits would be increased by destroy- 
ing the growth of sugar in Louisiana, and turning 
their rich land to the production of cotton? Would 
that be the way to make the South rich? Cer- 
tainly not: it would be increasing the supply, and 
diminishing the demand. Just so it was with the 
destruction of manufactures. Would the cotton- 


. | 
crower derive any larger profits because the manu- 


facturer was prostrated? Would his destruction 
cheapen their supply? They got goods now cheaper 
than they could get them from abroad, and equal 
in quality to any in the world, 
known and felt and acknowledged by Great Brit- 
ain, that she had been forced to pass a law expel- 
ling us from the ports of India. Ifsuch were the 
effects of the tariff, why repeal it? Under the sys- 
tem of protective duties, manufactures had got to 
such a perfection that, by offering a safe investment 
of capital, they invited competition and reduced 
prices, till these reached the level of all other kinds 
of business. Should the protective system be re- 
pealed, the immediate effect would be fluctuation 
from abroad. Foreign manufacturers well under- 
stood their interest; and they would enter into 
powerful combinations, and make great temporary 
sacrifices, purposely to destroy our manufacturing 
establishments, and get undisputed possession of 
the American market. 

Protection was represented as increasing prices; 
and some gentlemen seemed to think that it could 
be sought for no other end. But the facts proved 
the contrary. It did not increase prices, and not a 
single case could be produced to show the con- 
trary. But even if it were otherwise; if protection 


So fully was this | 


did somewhat increase price, there were advan- | 


tages attending it which more than compensated 
| for this. So well was this understood by Mr. 
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Madison, that he held that on that ground a), 
we ought to protect. He considered the adya,, 
tage of being able to supply our own wants froy, 
our own internal means, in case of war, so rea, 
that this alone would justify the protective polio.’ 
But if the principle would apply even were nei ; 

increased, with how much force did it apply he . 
experience proved that prices, instead of beine an. 
mented, were reduced by it?) What a humiliati = 
spectacle did our condition exhibit in 1819, y), 

we were obliged to apply to our enemies for the 
very clothing of our soldiers, and even for the a 

nitions of war. Ought we not to guard against . 
repetition of the shame? P 

One objection urged against the protection of oy, 
cotton manufactures was, that they employed suc 
amass of female labor. Now, to say nothing of 
the want of gallantry that marked this objectio; 
he would ask whether this was a moment, 
when we were hurrying our young men to the hia. 
tle-field, to deny to their sisters the means of 
yort ? 

The proposed bill would work an entire chayve 
in the revenue system of the country—and f); 
what? Was it because there had been a surplys 
in the Treasury? The present expenses of ovy 
Government, which were said to be little short of 
half a million a day, would very soon exhaust that 
supply. Mr. Mel. denied that there would be 
any surplus of revenue over the estimates of ex. 
penditure. 

Mr. HENLEY here put a question not distinet- 
ly heard by the Reporter, but denying the correct. 
ness of the rate of expenditure which had been 
mentioned. 

Mr. McILVAINE replied that the rate he had 
asserted had been attested in the Senate by 
more than one gentleman of the Democratic party 
and not denied. ‘The estimates for the present 
year, which related only to the ordinary expenses 
of Government, exceeded the receipts. It was 
not expected that our expenses would have been 
so rapidly increased as they had been. We had 
already appropriated about twenty millions by 
way of commencement, as a sort of outfit for th 
war; and if the war should stop now, its total ex 
pense would be not much short of fifty millior 
But the war was not to stop. ‘The President had 
informed Congress that he contemplated an | 
vasion of Mexico. If he commenced the inva- 
sion and conquest of that country, who could set 
bounds to the expenses of the war? 

In this connexion Mr. Mcl. desired to say, 
(and that he might not be misunderstood he had 
reduced to writing what he wished to say,) 
he washed his hands of this war. It was a war 


' 


Hist 


| unnecessarily and unjustly forced upon the coun- 
‘try by the President, without authority of law, 


and in violation of the Constitution, which gives 
to Congress alone the power to make war. He 
had abused the power vested in bim to “ repel 
invasion,’ by the invasion of the territory of a 
foreien Power, which had always been, and ad- 
mitted by him to be, in the occupation and under 
the control of that Power; and had undertaken 


to define by the sword a question of boundary 


which Congress had declared should be determin d 
by negotiation. He (Mr. Mcl.) did not vote tor tie 
war bill, because it declared war to exist by the 
act of Mexico, which was grossly and glaring'y 
false; and because he did not consider a declaration 
of war, with its destructive tendencies upon te 
commerce and business of the country, necessary 
to the defence of our arts He would have 
voted for the supplies, and did so vote in ¢ ommit- 
tee of the Whole, to the full extent asked for—not 
for the purpose of carrying the war into Me xico, 
or effecting the conquest of that country, but to 
relieve and sustain our gallant little army. wom 
what appeared to be imminent danger, and for the 
defence of the country. But he could not vote for 
the bill, objectionable and false as he knew a ah 
of it to be, without an opportunity being allowe: 
for consideration or debate, and designed, as he be- 
lieved it was, to embarrass a portion of the mem- 
bers of that House with whom he had the ee 
to act. He did not vote against it, because he di , 
not wish to offer any impediment to the grantns 
of men and money, which, by the act of the I _ 
dent, appeared to be necessary. He therefore dé 
clined voting altogether. i a 
It was evident (Mr. Mel. said) that our expe 


_ditures must exceed the receipts and estimates for 


' years to come. 


No reduction of the revenue could 
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y be admitted. 


possibl 





—— 


Now, then, (he asked,) 


T 


‘vould the reduction of the tariff increase the reve- 
v 


ue? The Secretary of the Trea 


sury, in his re- 


ort, said that it would; but he had accompanied 
f 7” . “2 ° 
that report with tabular statements of fact, which 


nyoved directly the contrary. 


* Mr. Mel. here quoted the table to show that the 
revenue had always risen and fallen with the tariff. 
When the tariff had been highest, the revenue had 


heen the greatest, and vice versa; 
creat regularity. In every single 
duties had been raised on articles 


and this with 
instance when 
we could pro- 


duce, and our home industry thereby protected, 
reyenue had increased with the duties; and as pro- 


tection was cut down, revenue was 
it. Norcould it be otherwise. It 


cut down with 
must be so. It 


was founded on the immutable principles of hu- 
man nature and human society. In a country like 
ours, in any country where men were left to act 
with any freedom, consumption kept pace with 


general prosperity. 


But when business was de- 


ranged, men consumed less; they enjoyed less; 
duties went down, and the revenue was dimin- 


ished. When their industry was 


protected, and 


their business was thriving, they consumed more; 
could pay higher duties, and the revenue was iIn- 


sreased. 


The results exhibited by the Secretary 


himself proved the soundness of the policy which 


he sought to destroy. Let any 1 


nan look at the 


history of the year *42, when the duties had reach- 
ed their minimum, and he would find that impor- 


rations were less, and prices lowe 
So vreat was the depression in all 


preceding year. 


r than in any 


social prosperity, that the people had not even yet 


entirely recovered from the effects 
tive a policy. 


of so destruc- 


The tariff of °42 restored the gene- 


ral prosperity to an extent, @hd with a rapidity 
together unparalleled; and yet, in the face of all 
these facts, and all this evidence, the American 
people were asked to forego their prosperity, and 
ioabandon this system which produced it. 


But why was this demand made? 


Why was 


this bill proposed? Not to reduce the revenue, for 
we had no revenue to spare; not to increase the 
revenue, for by the Secretary’s own showing a re- 
luction of the tariff always worked a reduction of 


te revenue, 


It must be then for something else; 
there must be some other reason concealed. 


The 


bill was accompanied with no report, and we were 


therefore left to our own inferences. 
erament paper let out the secret. 


aly pressing the reduction of the t 
It was held up as a great and promised 


measure. 
reform. 
Union. ] 
up as the greatest of all reforms, 
were urged to show their firmness 


[Mr. Mcl. here quoted an 


But the Gov- 
It was perpetu- 
ariff as a party 


article from the 


Here the reduction of the tariff was held 


and gentlemen 
and patriotism 


y disrerarding the voice of their constituents, and 
striking so odious a law from the statute Look. 
Now, if the great interests of the country were to 


be sacrificed; if its capital was to 


be thrown out 


ofemployment, and its most profitable labor par- 
alyzed, it became gentlemen well to consider the 


consequences. ‘The Secretary of 


the Treasury 


said the real question was, whether the farmer 
should be enabled to supply our wants from abroad 
sy the export of his grain, or whether we should 
lurnish that supply ourselves. The Secretary was 


most decided in his choice. He 
ceiving all our supplies of goods fro 


was for our re- 
mabroad. He 


took that side of the question, and that was the 


British side. 


Mr. Mel. would not say that the 


Secretary borrowed his idea from a British lord, 
‘utit did so happen that Lord John Russell held 
‘most the same language. Hear him: 


“If we eaunot geta sufficient supply of corn from Dantzic, 
“rfrom Poland, we may obtain it from Odessa or the Black 
“ea; Or, if not, we may obtain it from the United States of | 
Aweriea. The free importation of food must necessarily 
lead to an equalization of prices, and will place the position 
“the working people of this country on a better principle 
"an any law can possibly do for the promotion of their true | 
‘Merests, * * * The people of this country are used to toil; | 
“ey are used to labors of the most protracted kind; and in 
"any cases their labors are of the most skilful description. | 


‘He curse pronounced upon man, that 


he should eat his 


‘read in the sweat of his brow, is alike applicable to the 


“tutry and to the town—to the agricultural as to the me- | 
We see men toiling and laboring, not | 


‘hanieal population. 


rom Sunrise to sunset, but for far longer hours, giving the 
pve Strength of their sinews to their hard labor in order to 
“fain their daily bread. They submit to the heaviest toil 


‘0 the hope to Keep themselves and their families in neces- | 


Sury sustenance, if not comfort. a * 


“There is another advantage which I think would arise | 


from the total abolition of the duties on 
grain: 





the importation of 


it would bind this country much more closely in the 
} ds of peace and amity with foreign States, and more | 
‘pecially with the United States of America. I think noth- 


ing of the questions which are at present in dispate; ques- 
tions of territory, in which, as they now stand, the honor of 
neither country is engaged, and regarding which Lthink calm 
men, representing the Government of her Majesty and the 
United States, might, by a fair and dispassionate discussion, 
come to an amicable agreement. I see no prospect of war 
or serious differences arising out of the circumstances. If 
we are determined on this side to import the products of the 
United States, and if the United States are equally satisfied 
to do the same with the manufactures of this kingdom—that 
they should teed us, and we should clothe them—if no na 
hallowed legislation could stand in the way of these desira 
ble results, then we should see two nations of the came race, 
and speaking the same language, united, in a manner caleu 
lated to remain for centuries unbroken, in the bonds of am 
ity and peace—united in a family compnet; not such eom 
pacts as those of France and Spain, arising merely out of a 
relationship of families and of courts, but as being one great 
family of the same blood, and admirers of the same free in 
stitutions. They admire the freedom of our monarchical 
Government, and we no less value their free institutions ; 
and a friendship founded on such hases as these, will secure 
a lasting peace and prosperity to the world.” 


To this speech Lord Ashburton made the follow- 
ing reply: 

* Protection had existed in England from the days of the 
Plantagenets, whilst the whole line of country opposite, on 
the continent—France, Belgium, Holland, and Prussia—in 
deed, almost every country in the world, monarchieal Eu 
rope as well as republican America, had its protective laws 
and regulations. The noble lord then commented on the 
speech of Lord John Russell, recently delivered at Glasgow. 
He denied that noble lord’s statement, that England was the 
Worst cultivated country in the world. Within bis (Lord 
Ashburton’s) recollection, the produce of the soil in his 
neighborhood had augmented fifty per cent., and he was cer 
tain that no branch of public industry had advanced, or was 
now more steadily advancing, than the cultivation of the 
soil. Lord John Russell had drawn a charming picture of 
two nations of the same kindred—England and America 
the former clothing the latter, and the latter feeding the for 
mer. 

“ Now, he (Lord Ashburton) was far from saying anything 
against the people of America, with whom he had had the 
advantage of negotiation on the part of this country. He 
believed there were many most honorable men amongst 
them, and for himself he saw no ground for apprehending 
that there was the least likelihood of a disturbance between 
the two countries. He believed that the good sense of the 
country would overpower any disposition of that kind; but 
we must not forget there were two parties to an agreement; 
and what if America should refuse to take our clothing, 
well knowing at the time they did so, that we were compel- 
led by the circumstances of our position, to take their corn ? 
This was an illustration of the cave, which had been so often 
put, of the danger of depending on foreign countries for the 
supply of food. Why, the very last time we had differences 
with America she laid an embargo upon and shut her ports 
against British shipping; and it was clear that, in the event 
of a recurrence of difficulties, her first step would be again 
to shut her ports against us, in which case the supply from 
America would undoubtedly fail. But the supply must not 
be expected from America; and we could not have a better 
proof of this than the fact that, at this moment, American 
corn could come here, through Canada, at a duty of four 
shillings ; and yet, if the returns were examined, it would be 
found that nine-tenths of the foreign corn in England was 
Jrom the Bultic, though the duty on corn from its shores was 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS a quarter. This was entirely owing to 
the low price of labor in the north of Europe.” 

Here was the market which the Secretary would 
have us rely upon for the reception and consump- 
tion of our grain. To secure this market, he 
would have our farmers sell their wheat at prices 
as low as those received in the Baltic. An honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetta [Mr. Hupson] 
had gone fully into this subject, and he had shown 
that the average price of wheat in Europe during 
fifteen years had been eighty-five cents a bushel, 
while, during the same period, the average here 
had been a dollar and twenty-five cents. Now, if 
the average was eichty-five cents, and the British 
discriminating duty against us was five cents, then 
our farmer must be content to take eighty cents a 
bushel. Whata beautiful prospect here opened 
upon our agriculturist from the new tariff bill! 
And this was the great and all-important party 
reform about which the editor of the Union was 
lecturing Congress from day to day. 

Mr. Mel. would not charge the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means with anything 
like collusion with members of the British House 
of Commons, nor did he charge any previous ar- 
rangements on the two sides of the water; but it was 
at least a curious coincidence that on the very day 
this bill was called up in the House of Representa- 
tives the bill for the repeal of the corn laws went to its 
second reading inthe House of Commons. Sup- 
pose now our farmers should sell their wheat at 
eighty-three cents, and should get in exchange for 
it the manufactures of Europe: what was the 
annual consumption of wheat in Great Britain, and 
what proportion did it bear to the production of the 
farmers of the United States? Great Britain con- 
sumed about ten millions of bushels of foreign 
wheat in a year, which was just about double the 
product of the State of Massachusetts, and about 
one-half the product of the State of Ohio: To get 
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this market, the tariff was to be stricken down, our 
manufactures destroyed, and we were all to turn 
agriculturists. The consequence, of course, must 
be to increase production, and, by the same opera- 
tion, to diminish demand—by one grand stroke 

®of pohev to multiply producers and reduce consu- 
mers. And what must be the consequence of that? 
Prices must fall, and, with prices, wages. Wheat 
coming down to eighty-three cents, labor must be 
brought down to the “same level. To give to the 
people of America some idea of what will be the 
practical effect of this policy, let me read a short 
passage from the Report of the Commissioner on 
Patents, who is a fierce advocate of the free-trade 
system: 






“In England the average rate of acricultural w ages for 
an able man with a family is 9 shillings, or 81 G8 per weck; 
in Pranee, S1 04; in Prussia, 66 cents: 


in Germany, Sl 02; 

in Holland and Belgium, $1 20; in Italy and the Austrian 
Stites, S115. The English laborer will obtain for his weekly 
Wages, exclusive of rent, 39 pounds of bread; French, 46 
pounds; Prussian, 36 pounds; German, 42) pounds, Ke. 

* "The laborer in this country, who receives his bushel of 
wheat a day, or other articles in proportion, will readily 
conecive the meager tare and slender chance of * laving by 
any thing’? which must attend the foreign agricultural labor 
er. It ais only by the comparisons which sueh authentic 
statements enable then to make that the free laborers, the 
farmers, Or mechanics of this country can fully appreciate 
—_— s of their position.’’—Putent Office Report, p. 

And yet this is the condition to which the Com- 
missioner of Patents (this Bundeleund) proposes 
reducing the labor of the country. <A_ glorious 
prospect! Wheat 83 cents a bushel, and Ameri- 
ean labor 10 cents a day. Mr. Mel. was very 
glad to be able to present such authentic evidence 
as this from an ofticer of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Being from an official source, and a 
Democratic source, this perhaps would not be de- 
nouneed asa Whig le. Now, if the destruction 
of the tariff was to bring the wages of our people 
down to 10 cents a day, it was high time they un- 
derstood the matter, and it was the imperative 
duty of their Representatives to apprize them of 
the fact. 

But the matter did not stop here. While the 
means of the people to produce were thus dimin- 
ished, their actual burdens were to be increased by 
taxing that which they could not produce. A tax 
laid on what we could produce, worked as a pro- 
tection; but a tax laid on that which we did not 
and could not raise, was a burden, and nothing 
buta burden. Now, it was proposed to draw three 
millions of dollars from a tax on the cup of tea 
that refreshed the labormg woman, and the cup of 
coffee that cheered the laboring man. 

Yet gentlemen said they had nothing against 
manufactures; not at all; all they wanted was, 
that they should go on without protection. But 
the object of the bill was plain. It laid the axe at 
the root of all American manufactures. The Sec- 
retary spoke out. His plan was that we should 
feed Europe, and that Europe should clothe us. 
Now, this was a blow at manufactures in all their 
branches; for it would not do to admit cottons and 
exclude iron and glass; for that would be a dis- 
criminating duty, and discriminating duties were 
protective duties, and protective duties were an 
abomination in the Secretary’s nose. 

The case of Mr. Pratt,a manufacturer of leather, 
had been alluded to by some gentlemen, and the 
idea had been thrown out that he had amassed 
creat wealth without protection, and therefore oth- 
er manufacturers might do the same. Now, itap- 
peared by the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means that the article of manufactured leather 

‘had protection of 73 per cent. So much for that 
arzument. No doubt both Mr. Pratt and Pratts- 
ville had derived great benefit from the tariff; but 
not more than was enjoyed by other branches of 
manufacture of iron—of wool, and of glass. The 
same benefit was shared by all engaged in manu- 
factures, and collateral benefits in a thousand forms 
were enjoyed by others. And this was one of the 
great arguments for the protective system. 

* Gentlemen might say or do what they would, 
they would find that the system of American pro- 
tection had taken a deep root in the hearts of the 
American people. It was rapidly extending itself 
over our whole country. Wherever reflecting men 
experienced its effects upon themselves or others 
it found favor. It was only necessary impartially 
to view the relative condition of the country when 
it was and when it was not enjoyed, to commend 
it to the support of every man who loved his own 
country better than those of the Old World. All 
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the system asked was a fair trial. All its friends 
demanded was that it should be tried upon its mer- 
its, and that it should not be condemned without 
evidence and against evidence. 

Mr. YOUNG here obtained the floor, and moved 
for the rising of the committee. 


& 
NAVY PENSIONS. 


Mr. McKAY moved that the Committee take 
up the bill making appropriations for the payment 
of naval pensions for the year ending 30th June, 
1847. 

The bill is as follows: 

He it enactel ly the Senate and Wlouse of Represent fives 
ofthe Untled States of America in Coneress arse miled, That 
the following sums be, and the same are hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria 
ted, for the payment of navy pensions for the year ending 
the thirtieth June, 181 

‘T'o pay invalid pensions, thirty-two thousand three hun 
dred and thirty-five dollars and forty cents. 

Po pay the pensions of widows of officers, seamen, and 
marines, twelve thousand dollars. 

I» pay the pensions of invalids who were wound “l on 
board of private armed vessels during the late war, three 
thousand dollars. 

Ona motion of Mr. McK AY to strike out an 





item appropriating three thousand dollars for the 


‘ 


relief of invalids in our private vessels of war, a 
brief but very animated debate sprang un, in which 
Messrs. KING, of Massachusetts, and HOLMES, 
of South Carolina, very warmly opposed the mo 


tion of Mr. Melkay,. pleading with much earnest- 


nexs the cause of our p ivateersmen, Stating’ the 


the y nad 


1 
i 


large amount of prize-money which 
broucht into the Treasury; the sacred and invio 
lable character of the fund pledged for their relief, 
when wounded: and thetr right, if that fund had 
been perverted by the mismanarement of Govern- 
ment officers, to have it made vood out of the 
Tre Surv. 

Mr. McKAY admitted the existence and the 
sacred character of the fund, and explained how it 
had been misapplied, but utterly denied the obli- 

he Government to make it good. ‘The 
question was taken by tellers, when the ayes were 
48, the noes 54. No quorum having voted, the 
committee rose and reported progere 

A. brief personal explanation then took place he- 
tween Mr. HILLIARD and Mr. YANCEY, in 
relation to a passage in the speech of the latter as 
reported inthe Umon. Mr. tiLLLIARD warmly 
disclaimed having said anything that could pos- 
sibly deroewate from the character of Washington, 
and complained of having in that respect been mis- 
represented by his colleague; but after mutual ex- 
planation, Mr. YANCEY made such disclaimers 
as were entirely satisfactory to Mr. H., and the 
affair ended in the most friendly manner. 

The committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


gation of t 


IIN SENATE. 
Frivay, June 19, 1846. 
Mr. WESTCOTT presented two memorials 
from citizens of West Florida, setting forth the 


defenceless state of that part of the country, and 
praying appropriations for suitable fortifications: 
which were referred to the § mittee on Military 
Affairs. : 


Mr. YULEEF presented a memorial from the 
Rame quarte r, Sit viler mits import: w hich wasals ) 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BEN TON, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported the House bill for the relief of 
John Stockton, late a lieutenant in the army of the 
United States, without amendment. : 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 


the Public Lands, reported a bill for the relief of 


Shadrach Gillet and others, which was read a first 
time. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE also reported, from the 
same committee, a bill for the relief of John Rus- 
sell; which was read a first time, and the accom- 
panving report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported the joint resolution from the 
House making appropriations to pay the volun 
teers called out under the command of General 
Gaines, without amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Finance, 
on the bill making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
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30, 1847, the amendments of the Senate to which 


had been disagreed to by the House, reported: 
Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the 
amendments of the Senate; insist on their amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, and ask aconference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses; and that the Chair appoint the 
committee of conference on the part of the Senate, 


The question being first put that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments of the House, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

The Senate having determined to insist on its 
disagreement— 

It was then ordered that a Committee of Confer- 
ence, on the part of the Senate, be appointed, to 
consist of three members. 

The CHAIR then appointed Messrs. Lewis, 
Jarwaeiy, and Sevirr, to be of said committee. 

On motion of Mr. WESTCOTT, who explain- 
ed that he submitted the resolution in justice to 
Gencral Gaines, 
hat the Secretary of War be directed 
to communicate to the Senate a copy of a letter 
from General Gaines, dated New Orleans, June 
7, 1846, to the War Department, in relation to his 
recall from the command of the western military 
division of the United States, 


’ 


Resolved, 


Mr. NILES submitted the following resolution, 
which lies over: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee ’on Finance be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of provi- 
ding by law that the subsistence, clothing, and 
equipage for the army be purchased by advertising 
for contracts, to be given to the lowest bidder, 
when the exigencies of the service will admit of it; 
and also to inquire into the expediency of requiring 
the Quartermnuster General and the Commissary 
General of Subsistence to report annually to the 
Secretary of \VWar the terms of the contracts made 
and ail bids ov offers for contracts not accepted re- 
lating to the military service. 





Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved to post- 
pone the prior orders, to take up the joint resolution 
in relation to the issuing of grants of certain lands 
in Louisiana. 

Mr. DLX hoped that the Senator would not press 
that motion; there was the bill relating to the 
warehousing system, which he had given notice 
of his intention to call up to-day; and he hoped, 
therefore, that the motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana would not prevail. 

The question was put by the CHAIR, and de- 
cided in the affirmative: Yeas 18, nays 17. 

The resolution was then debated at some leneth 
by Messrs. McDUFFIE, MOREHEAD, BER- 
RIEN, and others; when 

Mr. BAGBY moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table; on which question he demanded the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered; and the motion 
was decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Atehison, Bagby, Barrow, Breese, 
Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Corwin, Dickinson, Dix, Hanne- 
gan, Jenness, Johnson of Maryland, Lewis, McDuftie, More- 
head, Speight, Sturgeon, and Webster—20. 

NAY S— Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Berrien, Tho- 
mas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Fair- 


field, Greene, Houston, Huntington, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Miller, Niles, Pearee, Phelps, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Sim- 


mons, Upham, Woodbridge, and Yuiee—25. 

Mr. SPEIGHT hoped that the joint resolution 
would be permitted to pass, and the public business 
suffered to proceed. It had already consumed, 
though strictly a private matter, a ‘great deal of 
time, to the prejudice of important public bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, denied that it was 
a private matter; the United States were, he said, 
deeply interested as a party. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
BREESE and JOHNSON of Maryland; when 

‘The question was taken on the pending motion 
of Mr. Arcnison, to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; and decided in the nega- 
tive without a count. 

The question then recurred on the passage of the 
resolution, and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Berrien, Thomas Clay- 
ton, J. M. Clayton. Davis, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, 
Fairfield, Greene, Houston, Huntington, Johnson of Louisi- 
ana, Miller, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, 
Simmons, Turney, Upham, Woodbridge, and Yulee—27. 

NAY S—Mesasrs. Allen, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, 
Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Chalmers, Corwin, Hannegan, Jen- 


ness, Johnson of Maryland, Lewis, McDuffie, Morehead, 
Speight, Sturgeon, and Webster—18. 


GLOBE. 


__ Sune 19, 


So the resolution was passed, and 
House for its concurrence. 





Sent to the 


WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 


The Senate then took up, as in Committee or 
the Whole, the bill to amend an act entitled « be 
act to provide revenue from imports, and to chan 
and modify existing laws imposing duties 
ports, and for other purpoeses,’’ 

Mr. DIX rose and addressed the Senate in ey 
planation of the bill and the amendments he pr 
posed to submit, as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: The bill under consideration 
was reported to the Senate from the Commit: 
Commerce, under a resolution instructing them 4, 
inguire into the expediency of establishine a Ware. 
house system, and giving them authority to repos 
by bill. The committee having charged me w;: 
the introduction of the bill, it devolves on me tn 
explain its provisions, to point out its objects, and 
to show in what respects it modifies existing Jays 

The bill is designed by the committee to respon) 
affirmatively to the inquiry they were instructed t 
make, Itis true, it does not .provide specifical); 
for the establishment of a warehouse system: }y: 
it aims to accomplish all the objects of such a sys. 
tem, by extending the provisions of existing lay: 
in relation to the storage and final disposal of j; 
ported merchandise. They have given it | 
greatest possible simplicity in form. They hav 
not deemed it expedient to recommend a comple: 
system. They have aimed to introduce no pyiy- 
ciples wholly new or untried. They have mad 
the system they propose conform as nearly as 
practicable to the provisions of existing |Aws 
They have founded it on enactments now in force, 
and in daily and familiar operation, enactments of 
which the meanine® and application have been set- 
tled by construction and practice. The bill con 
sists of an amendment of a single section—th 
twelfth section—of the act of the 30th of Aucust. 
1842, commonly called the tariff act. It is almost 4 
transcript of that section and the thirteenth. The 
amendments, though important, are all comprised 
within the compass of a few lines. Thus, Senators 
will perceive that the proposed measure will by 
presented for their consideration in the most simp!e 
shape, and that the examination which the im 
portance of the subject demands may be carried 
on, Without embarrassing their attention by com 
plexity of details. 

The first observation which I deem it proper to 
make in connexion with the general policy of th 
measure, is, that the warehouse system is actual! 
in existence, though on a very narrow basis, and 
in a very imperfect form. Indeed, I believe there 
has been no period from the foundation of ov 
revenue system when it was not in operation in 
some shape or other, and under certain limitations 
It will, in fact, be necessary, in order to show t 
what extent it is in force, to go back to the genera 
revenue act of the 2d March, 1799, ‘to regulat 
the collection of duties on imports and tonnage.” 

The 56th section of that act, which is sul in 
force with some modifications, provides that, after 
the expiration of fifteen working days from t! 
time prescribed for reporting a vessel, if any eroods 
shall be found on board, other than such as were 
reported for entry in another collection district, 01 
some foreign port, they shall be taken possession 
of, and stored under the order of the collector. 
The same section also provides that, after five days 
notice to the collector, any goods may be so taken 
and stored, with the consent of the owner, or con- 
signee, or the master of the vesgel. By the act o! 
3d March, 1821, the time allowed for unlading ves- 
sels exceeding three hundred tons burden 18s €X- 
tended from fifteen to twenty working days; and 
by a proviso in the 56th section of the act of 179, 
which I am now examining, the fifteen working 
days originally allowed may be extended by the 
collector fifteen days more for vessels laden wit! 
salt or coal. ; 

The act of 1799, like all the early acts regulating 
the collection of duties, gave a credit to the import 
er, where the duties chargeable on imported mer- 
chandise exceeded a certain amount. If the duties 
did not exceed fifty dollars, a were required by 
that act to be paid in cash; and by the act of the 
14th July, 1832, cash payments were exacted for 
duties not exceeding two hundred dollars. On all 


an 


On Im- 


ef on 


sums exceeding these amounts, the importer = 
the goods and gave his bond, payable at perio’. 
varying from three to twelve months, according 10 
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the nature of ‘the merchandise and the countries 
oe which it was imported. This was the ren- 
cal system. There was an exception to it in the 
ase of teas, which were allowed to be deposited in 
sores agreed on by the importer and inspector of 
‘ie revenue—bonds without sureties being taken, 
. , double the amount of the duties, payable In two 
wears. And there was also a general provision au- 
‘horizing collectors to receive goods in deposite, by 
ay of securing the payment of duties, as a sub- 
jute for sureties on bonds. For instance, if the 
mporter preferred not to give sureties, he was al- 
ywed to give his own bond and take his merchan- 
ise, depositing with the collector asufficient quan- 
sty to Insure the payment of the duties on the 
whole. . . 

Under the system of credits thus established, 
here was no strong inducement to place goods in 
sore pursuant to the provisions of the 56th section 
of the act of 1799. Such as were found on board 
vessels after the time specified for unlading, were 
ysuaily small in quantity and not of great value. 
Under the proviso of the 56th section, which I have 
eferred to, authorizing goods to be received in 
store after five days’ notice, with the consent of the 
owner, I believe it was, and still is, the practice for 
vessels in haste to enter on the return voyage, and 
especially packets, to be put on what is called the 
sve days’ order, for the purpose of unlading and 
sending their cargoes to the public stores without 
waiting for them to be appraised, weighed, meas- 
wed, and gauged. 

Goods thus deposited were, by the provisions of 
the S6th section, permitted to remain in store for 
the term of nine months, unless the duties charee- 
able on them became payable in a shorter period; 
aid in this case a sufficient quantity was allowed 
1» be sold to realize the duties when they were due. 
The residue was to be sold at the end of the nine 
months, with the addition of one month prescribed 
for advertising them. So that, with the nine 
months allowed for retaining goods in store, one 
month for advertising, twenty days for unla- 
ing, and unavoidable delays, it rarely happened 
that goods charged with duties payable in nine 
months were sold in less than a year. Before 
zoods were sold, they were required to be apprais- 
ed by two or more reputable merchants, and the 
proceeds of the sale, after deducting the duties and 
charges, were paid into the treasury of the United 
Sates for the use of the owner, upon proof of his | 
right to receive them. 

Such was the warehouse system as it existed 
wider the earliest revenue laws. The system of 
credits established by the same laws, and the lim- 
ited ume for the deposite of merchandise, rendered 
itof no great practical importance as an instru- 
ment of commerce. I call it a warehouse system, 
though itmay be deemed unworthy of the name, 
“8 Ils object was, chiefly, the convenience of the 
commercial community. 

The 12th section of the act of the 30th August, 
1842, ee the duties on all imported merchan- 
aise to be paid in cash. The act of 1799 re- 
quired duties to be paid, or secured to be paid, 
‘elore a permit for landing them was granted. | 
But in order to ascertain what the duties were, it 
was necessary, as a general rule, to cause the 
goods to be weighed, gauged, measured, and some- 
‘mes sent to the public stores to be appraised. 
Che necessity of the case, therefore, established | 
‘us construction of the law, which has existed 
‘rom the earliest period—that its requirements are 
suticiently complied with if the importer pays the | 
cules regularly ascertained, or secures them when | 
‘sumated, before he obtains possession of the | 
coods on which they are charged. This practice 
‘Xists, and must always exist, under any system 
‘cash duties. It existed when the hb system | 
Vas partial, when it was made universal, and it 
*xists still. Under the cash system, then, the 
“aves must be paid or deposited before the goods 
5° Into the possession of the owner. Under the | 
credit System, the owner obtained possession of | 
Ss goods on giving his bond for the payment of 
‘he duties at a future day. 
be 12th section of the act of 1842, after exact- 
> 4€ payment of duties in cash, provides, that | 
_ all cases of failure or neglect to pay the du- 
_“*; on completion of the entry,’ the goods * shail 

ponted 2, omeceston of by the collector, and de- | 
ol, hoy mae ne nents stores.’? When so deposit- | 
the ‘Y are to be kept at the charge and risk of | 

Owner; and if the duties are not paid in sixty ' 


. 
ne onaiieete 


fr 
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days, (or ninety days, if imported from beyond 
the Cane of Good Hope,) the goods, or a sufficient 
amount to pay the duties, are required to be sold 
at auction after an appraisement by the general 
appraisers. If the owner does not claim the resi- 
due, they are to be redeposited, and disposed of 
under the thirteenth section of the same act, the 
provisions of which I shall explain. The time of 
advertising before a sale is prescribed by the 
Treasury Department, aud has been fixed at thirty 
days, as under the act of 1799, : 

Such is the warchouse system, if it can be so 
called, existing under the twelfth section of the act 
of the 30th August, 1842; and it will be perceived 
that it differs from that established by the act of 
1799 in many essential particulars. ~ 

1. By the act of 1842 the maximum time during 
which coods are allowed to remain in store before 
a sale to realize the duties is reduced from nine 
inonths to sixty or ninety days. 

2. Under the act of 1799 the appraisement was 
required to be made by two or more reputable 
merchants. Under the twelfth section of the act 


of 1842 no special appraisers are named, and it is, 


therefore, construed to intend the general apprais- 
ers—the official persons appointed under the gen- 
eral law. The appraisement is accordingly made 
by them. 

3. Under the act of 1799 all the goods were to 
be sold at the end of nine months. Under the 12th 
section of the act of 1842 only a sufficient quantity 
is to be sold, at the end of sixty or ninety days, to 
pay the duties, charges, and interest. : 

4. Under the 56th section of the act of 1799, the 
overplus of the proceeds of the sale, after paying 
the duties and charges, was to be paid into the 
treasury of the United States, for the use of the 
owner. Under the 12th section of the act of 1842, 
the residue of the goods, after selling a sufficient 
quantity to pay duties, interest, and charges, is to 


be delivered to the owner, if claimed by him, or if 


not claimed, to be redeposited in store. 

5. The act of 1799 required an inventory and 
appraisement of the goods before a sale. The act 
of 1842 requires, in addition, that distinct and 
printed catalogues descriptive of the goods, with 
the appraised value annexed, shall be distributed 
among the persons present at the sale, and a rea- 
sonable opportunity given to purchasers to inspect 
the quality of the goods. These additional require- 
ments are of great importance. Under the old sys- 
tem these sales were ordinarily mere package sales. 


The officers of the customs and persons in their 


confidence might know all about the goods to be 
sold, while the purchasers could know very little 
about them, thus opening a wide door to collusion 
and fraud. 

There are other differences of minor importance 
not necessary to be specified. 

The 13th section of the act of 30th August, 1842, 
differs materially from the 12th, and is, in its gen- 
eral provisions, more analogous to the 56th section 
of the act of 1799. The appraisement is required 
to be made by two or more respectable merchants, 
and all the goods are required to be sold. This 
section, at first glance, appears to have been spe- 
cially framed for the purpose of finally disposing 


of all unclaimed goods, in whatever manner they | 


may have found their way into the public stores; 
but, by a construction of the Treasury Department 
of the 11th July, 1845, it is decided to embrace 
only such goods as are redeposited in store under 
the preceding section, after a partial sale to realize 
the duties, or such as are liable for charges of sto- 
rage, &c. The time during which goods may re- 
main in store under this section is fixed by the 
56th section of the act of 1799, which is in this 
respect unrepealed, and the sales accordingly take 
place once in nine months. 


In all cases, both under the acts of 1799 and > 
1842, there is a provision for the speedy sale of . 
| perishable goods—a provision equally important | 
to the Government, in order that the duties may | 


be realized before the goods become worthless; and 
to the owner, who may not always know that his 


goods are in store, and who might, without such || 


a provision, lose their entire value. saioad 

I have thus stated the provisions of existing laws 
in relation to the storage and final disposal of im- 
ported goods in all cases of a failure or neglect to 
pay the duties chargeable on them, and of goods 
unclaimed by the owners within the time limited 
for retaining them in store. 
act of 1799 in respect to the storage of goods, with 
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A comparison of the | 
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the act of 1842, will show the latter to be much 
more stringent In its provisions. It diminishes the 
time during which goods are allowed to remain in 
store from nine months to sixty and ninety days, 
and it exacts interest on the duties from the date 
of the entry of the goods on which they are charge- 
able. é 
‘The tariffact of 1842 introduced the most thorough 
revolution in this department of the revenue system 
of the United States w has been known since 
the foundation of the Government, by abandoning 
the old plan of giving credit for duties, and requiring 
them to be paid in eash for the largest as well as 
the smallest sums. ‘The old system eave a credit 
for duties, without exactine interest during the pe- 
riod for which the credit was granted. Under the 
act of 1842, 1f there is a failure or an omission to 
pay the duties on imported merchandise on the 
completion of the entry, interest is charged from 
the day the duties accruc, and the IMpor ter pays it 
with the duties when he claims the goods; or if, in 
defanit of voluntary payment by the importer, a 
sale takes place, the interest is added to the duties, 
and the amount, together with the charges for sto- 
rage, &c., 18 realized from the proceeds of the sale, 
I desire to say here, Mr. President, to avoid mis- 
apprehension, that | am aware of the provision in 
the tariff? act of 1833, or the compromise act, as it 
is called, requiring duties to be paid in ready mo- 
ney; but this provision did not go into effect unul 
the Ist of July, 1842; and by the same act all du- 
ties were reduced to 20 per cent. on the same day, 
while the more liberal provisions of the act of 
1799, in respect to the storage of goods, if Lam not 
mistaken, remained in force. I also desire to say 
that I have not overlooked the partial provision in 
the act of 1832, requiring duties on woollens to be 
paid in cash, or, if stored, exacting interest on the 
duties. 
The introduction of cash payments for duties, 
though I believe it is generally conceded to have 
operated favorably as far as the Government is 
concerned, so much so that few, if any, are Cesi- 
rous of disturbing it, at least by reinstating the old 
system of credits, bears heavily on the mercantile 
interest in comparison with the latter. The for- 
bearance of payment by the Government was, in 
practice, equivalent to a cash capital for the mer- 
chant to the amount of the duties during the time 
for which the credit or forbearance of payment 
was granted. It was, unquestionably, a valuable 
mercantile facility for those who had the benefit of 
it, and the discretion to employ it judiciously. 
3ut it had its public inconveniences, and it was 
very properly abolished. It was, however, fore- 
seen and foretold at the time the change was 
made, that great hardship would be likely to result 
from it, unless provision was made for storing 
goods for a limited period, and forbearing during 
that period to exact the payment of the duties. 
But it is a singular fact—and one which is not 
easily to be accounted for on any principle of pub- 
lie utility or convenience—that when the extraor- 
dinary and violent transition took place from credits 
to cash payments, the maximum time during which 
merchandise was allowed to remain in store, before 
a sale to realize the duties, instead of being en- 
larged, as one would suppose it should have been, 
or at least continue as it then existed, was actually 
reduced, as has been seen, from nine months to 
one-third of that period, and for most merchandise 
toa still shorter time. The change took place, too, 
at the very moment when the rates of duty were 
enormously increased on a large class of meee 
from 20 per cent., the maximum under the Com- 
promise act of 1533. ‘The stringent measure of 
cash payment was rendered more stringent by a 
simultaneous increase of the rates of duty, and by 
depriving the importer, to a great extent, of the 
facility of placing his goods in store, if the impor- 
tation should find him unprepared to pay the duties 
in cash. This privilge, which under the system of 
credits, was of no great practical benefit in exten- 
sive operations, would, under the system of cash 


payments, have been a facility of considerable 


value to importers of moderate means, and would 
have enabled them to contend, in a limited field, at 
least, with large capitalists, who, if general opinion 
be true, have now engrossed, in a great measure, 
the business of importation, and will continue to 
do so, under existing laws, from their ability to fur- 
nish readily the means of meeting the payment of 
duties in cash on large cargoes. Sul, if the time 
allowed for merchandise to remain in store under 
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the act of 1799 had not been diminished, it would 
have been too limited to accomplish all the objects 
anti ipated from a warehousing system, ¢ specially 


so far as such a systern may lead to the storage of 


goods for exportation, 
l will now state w herein the bill hefore the Sen- 
to amend existing laws, pointing out 
ns I proceed in what respects it will change the 
practical operation of the present system; and I 
shall conclude by a brief summary of the advanta- 
ges expected to result from it. 


rite propose Ss 


I have alre ady said 
that the bill is, with the exception of a few amend- 
ments, a transcript of the 12th and 13th 
the act of 30th August, 1842; and in stating and 
explaining the amendments, | shall cover all the 
rround which is new. 

The first amendment propos ed, is to allow voods 
to remain in store fora period not less than two, 
nor more than three years, as Coneress may deter- 


mine, instead of sixty and ninety days, with the 


privilege of withdrawing them at any time during 
that period on the payment of duties and charges. 
This amendment embraces two new ProviIslons; 
Ist, an extension of the time during which goods 
are permitt d to remain in store; and 2d, 


sion of the interest now exacted on the duties 


a renis- 
from 
the date of the entry to the time of withdrawing 
the merchandise on which 
they are chareed. These 
tinct in character that it will be necessary to con- 
sider them separately. 

1. .9s to the extension of time.—The Senate will 
perceive that the number of years during which 
the hill proposes to allow goods to remain in store, 
is leftin blank. I will, at a proper time, move to 
fill the blank with three years, thouch I am not 
authorized to say that I shall be sustained in this 
motion by the judgment of the committee. There 
are, in my view of the subject, some strong con- 
sideratvons in favor of sele: ting that period of time. 
It is the period fixed by the British system, which 
has been in suecessful operation for more than forty 
years; and it may be reasonably suppose d that, af- 
ter so full a trial, it has been retained from consid- 
erations of its convenience for commercial purposes. 
But it is not for this reason alone. 


from the public stores 


provisions are so dis- 


three years is the period during which imported 
goods may, under existing laws, be entered for ex- 
portation with the privilege of drawback; and the 
term thus fixed in one case would seem to indicate 
a proper limitation in the other; especially as sto 
ring goods for exportation will, in all probability, 


become a very important and extensive branch of 


business, if this bill should become a law. Should 
the Senate be of the opinion that the term of three 
years 1s too long, and that a shorter period is dic- 
tated by any urgent considerations of public con- 
venience or utility, L can only say that I shall sub- 
mit cheerfully to its better judgement, but with the 
strong hope that a less time than two years will 
not be thought of, as Tam fully persuaded that it 
is the least which would be sufficient to ac complish 
effectually the objects in view. Commercial and 
financial reactions are not supposed ordinarily to 
run their course in much less time: and if that pe- 
riod is allowed for goods to remain in store, the 
owner will be able to avoid the inconvenience and 
loss on the one hand of reexporting them unneces- 
sarily, and, on the other, the sacrifice of throwing 
them upon the domestic market when the demand 
is limited, or the ability to purchase impaired by 
derangements in the pecuniary or mercantile trans- 
actions of the country. 

2. As to the remission of the interest.—Interest is 
now exacted on the duties from the date of the en- 
try of the merchandise on which they are chareed 
to the time when the duties are paid, The pro- 


posed amendment proceeds upon the principle of 


requiring the owner or importer of foreign mer- 
chandise to pay the impost when the merchandise 
is wanted for consumption. If he pays the duties 
on the entry, and is compelled to keep the goods 
on hand because he cannot sell them advanta- 
geously or without loss, the Government has the 
use of the money paid for the duties, though the 


merchandise has not been used for the benefit of 


the owner, while the latter is also paying or losing 
interest on the amount of the duties he has ad- 
vanced to the Governinent. In like manner, if'a 
merchant imports goods, pays duties on the entry, 
und is compelled to keep the goods on hand, they 
become constantly enhanced in cost, not only by 
an accumulation of interest on the purchase money, 
but of interest on the duties. Cases of this de- 
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sections of 


The term of 


and T advert to them for the purpose of showing 
the iniquity, the illiberality, not only of_exacting 
the payment of duties before the merchandise on 
which they are charceable is required for consump- 
tion, or before the importer can make any advan- 
tarcous use of it, but of exacting interest on the 
duties also. The Government, by so doing, de- 
rives a profit from the merchant without any cor- 
responding henefit to the latte i Under the SyVS- 
tem of eredits, coeval with the foundation of the 
Government, the merchant was allowed to take his 
coods into his own possession, by giving security 
for the payment of the duties, without interest, at 
a future day; and during the peried allowed for 
the credit to run, he could always dispose at least 
of a sufficient amount of the goods to meet the 
payment of his bonds. It was, as I have already 
iid, a most valuable pecuniary facility to the mer- 
cantile community, though having an inherent ten- 
deney to run into ext ess, and to stimulate and e€xX- 
tend injuriously the ope rations of business, The 
remission of interest on dith S. from the entry of 
eoods to the time when the duties are paid, does 
not, strictly speaking, extend a facility to the im- 
porter or merchant. It merely abstains from im- 
posine a burden—from exacting what is unreason- 
able and unjust—a profit to the Government with- 
out any corre sponding advantare to him. Itallows 
him to take his zoods from the publie stores when 
he wants them, by paying the charges of storage, 
&e., and the duties, without exacting interest on 
the latter for the period the goods have been in 
store. ‘The principle seems so obviously just that 
I will not pursue the argument further. 

It may he proper to add, however, that the sys- 
tem of cash payments proceeds upon the principle 
of requiring the importer to pay the duties when 
the merchandise goes into his possession; and this 
is the only material point in which it differs from 
the old system of credits. The non-exaction of 
interest on the duties does not affect this principle. 
Imported goods, as long as they are deposited in 
store, are a security to the Government for the 
payment of the duties chargeable on them. The 
payment of the impost is exacted when the goods 
are withdrawn, and go into the importer’s posses- 
sion; and thus the great principle on which the 
system of cash payments proceeds is preserved 
inviolate. 

The observations I have made are confined to 
the policy of extending the period of time during 
which goods are allowed to remain in the public 
stores, without calling for the payment of duties, 
and of allowing them to be withdrawn for con- 
sumption, or domestic use, on paying the charges 
and the duties without interest. These points em- 
brace the whole of the first proposed amendment. 

I proceed now to the second amendment, which 
is to allow goods at any time during the penod 
limited for keeping them in store, to be taken out 
for re-exportation on the payment of all charges. 
This amendment is a substitute for that part of the 
existing revenue system which exacts two anda 
half per cent. on the amount of the duties paid by 
the owner of the merchandise when he imports it, 
and refunded to him when it is re-exported. The 
Government, in other words, in refunding the du- 
ties to the importer, retains two and a half per 
cent. of the amount for its own use. The amount 
retained was originally one per cent., as may be 
seen by a reference to section 31 of the act of 31st 
July, 1789, and section 57 of the act of the 4th 
Angust, 1790. An addition of one quarter per 
cent. was made by the act of March 19, 1798, asa 
substitute for certain stamp duties on debentures, 
which were repealed by the same act. And by 
the act of 30th May, 1800, an addition of two and 
a half per cent. was made for the same purpose; 
so that the amount retained was at one time three 
and three quarters per cent. But these provisions 
were all superseded by the tariff act of 1816, which 
reduced the deduction to two and a half per cent. 
In 1829 all deduction was abandoned; and from 
that time until 1842 the whole amount of the du- 
ties paid on the importation of foreign merchan- 
dise was refunded on its exportation. But now, 


by the 15th section of the act of 30th August, 
1842, the amount of the deduction is fixed at two 
and a half per cent., excepting in the re-exporta- 
tion of foreign refined sugars, in which case the 
amount retained is ten per cent. on the duties paid. 
The amount thus deducted by the United States in 
paying back the duties received on foreign mer- | 
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scription are undoubtedly of frequent occurrence; 


June 19, 


chandise in case of its re-exportation, was oj»; 
nally, as is perceived, very small, (but one y,., 
cent.;) and the two second acts to which | — 
referred—adding two per cent. and three-quar:, 
to the amount as a substitute for stamp duties «, 
debentures—show that the object was to indemn ; 
fy the Government for the inconvenience and ev. 
pense to which it was subjected. 1 
But the object is direetly or indirectly shown jy, 
all the early Jaws as well as the early re : 
respect to the revenue system. ' 
Under existing laws there is no very perceptillp 
want of equity in this exaction, for the reaso, 
that it does not take the form of a direct paymey, 
to the Government. But, under the proposed bill 
and with the extension of the period allowed ¢.. 
keeping goods in store, the eXaction of a payment 
equal to the same proportion of the amount of 
duties chargeable on them in all cases, withoy, 
reference to the time during which the coods haye 
been stored, would be illiberal and ‘impolitic. The 
exaction was designed, not as a source of reyenne 
to the Government, much less as a discourg: 
ment to the re-exportation of imported goods, [rg 
purpose was what I have stated—to indemnify the 
Government for the inconvenience and expense of 
administering the system of debentures, Under 
any other view of the subject, it could only be 
considered as an unreasonable imposition on coy. 
merece, and especially that branch of commerce 
in which the country is so deeply concerned—the 


artery 


ports in 


carrying trade. 


The bill under consideration proposes to lay 
aside this exaction entirely, returning to the mor 
liberal provisions of former laws; and, as a substi- 
tute for it, to require only the payment of the ac- 
tual charges and expenses incurred while the 
coods are stored. By this provision, the interest 
of the Government will be fully protected, and the 
charges paid by the importer will bear a just pro- 
portion to the time he has enjoyed the benefit of 
the lezal provision under which his goods have 
been held in store. Under the proposed system, 
the exaction, if it were continued, would become 
a mere premium paid to the Government for the 
privilege of exporting foreign merchandise for 
which there was no demand at home. 

If the exaction were, as it now is, in the shape 
of a deduction by the Government from duties ac- 
tually paid, its true character would be less appa- 
rent than when the exaction takes the form of an 
actual payment by the importer on an estimated 
amount of duties which the Government has never 
received. The last case would always occur under 
the proposed system, if it should be adopted, as 
the goods would lie in store without any payment 
of duties; and in case of re-exportation, it would 
be necessary to assume as a basis the amount of 
the duties which the merchandise would have paid 
if it had been entered for domestic consumpuon, 
and to exact from the owner the payment of a 
given proportion of that amount as a charge for the 
privilege of re-exporting it. Such a charge is 
deemed an illiberal imposition on commerce; and 
the bill, therefore, proposes to allow merchandise, 
during the time it is permitted*to remain I store, 
to be withdrawn for exportation, under the exist- 
ing legal provisions in respect to drawbacks, upon 
a payment of actual expenses, including the cus- 
tomary charge for storage. 

The third amendment is one on which only 4 
single remark is necessary. The 122th section of 
the act of 1842, provides for a sale of such quant- 
ties of the goods deposited in store as shall be ne- 
cessary to pay the duties, and directs the goods 
unsold to be restored; and if unclaimed for mine 
months, they are liable to be sold for storage under 
section thirteen of the same act, after the expira- 
tion of that period. The proposed amendment, for 
obvious reasons, contemplates one sale of all the 
coods at the expiration of the period allowed for 
keeping them in store, and adopts the requirements 
of section thirteen in respect to the formalities of 
the sale, and the payment of the surplus of the 


_ proceeds into the treasury of the United States for 


the use of the owner. ‘The propriety of making 
a final disposition by sale of all goods which have 
been stored for the term of two or three years, !! 
ease this period shall be fixed, is too manifest (0 
need illustration. 

Another provision, which is entirely new, T 
quires a passing notice. Perishable goods are re- 
quired to be sold forthwith, as under existing laws; 
but with them are classed, for the purpose of an 
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-nmediate sale, gunpowder, fire-crackers, and ex- 
vvyeive substances. The danger in large cities 
08 the accumulation of such substances, espe- 
r ly when deposited in the same stores with prop- 
“vy of creat value, is of such a nature as to de- 
oa some effectual preventive. They are not 
ported in large quantities, and there will be no 
‘dividual hardship in the few instances in which 
4 compulsory sale is likely to take place, at all 
comparable with the risk which would be incurred 
wy the public in admitting them to the benefit of 
he warehouse system. E 

“1 believe I have now stated the general provi- 
sons of the proposed bill, and pointed out the 
amendments itmakes in existing laws. They may 
oe briefly summed up thus: 

1. Merchandise may be deposited, and remain 
» store two or three years, instead of sixty or 
vinety days, before selling it for the purpose of re- 
alizing the duties, 

», Merchandise may be withdrawn from store, 
at any time during the two or three years, for do- 
mestic use or consumption, on the payment of 
-harges and duties, without exacting interest on 
the latter from the date of the entry. 

4. Merchandise may be entered for exportation 

«any time during the two or three years, on the 
payment of actual charges and expenses. 
’ These are the leading provisions of the bill. It 
has been a ruling consideration in framing it to 
divest it of all complexity. It has been thought 
proper to put itin the most simple form possible, 
and to rely mainly for carrying into effect the new 
provisions it contains on regulations to be framed 
by the Treasury Department. These may be ac- 
commodated to unforeseen circumstances, and exi- 
vencies may thus be met which might be without 
aremedy for a time, if all the details of the plan 
were at the outset to be regulated by legal enact- 
ments. The Secretary of the Treasury is, there- 
fore, authorized to make such regulations, not in- 
consistent with the laws of the United States, as 
may be necessary to give full effect to the provis- 
ions of the act. As the plan is tried, and its 
defects or its benefits become fully disclosed, the 
details may be all placed upon the permanent foot- 
ing of legal regulation. It is believed that the 
course suggested will be deemed reconcileable with 
the most scrupulous considerations of prudence, 
when itis remembered that there is little in the 
plan which is absolutely new, or which may not be 
eecomplished by a mere extension or a broader ap- 
plication of existing provisions of law. 

I shall now detain the Senate but a moment, in 
stating some of the principal benefits anticipated 
from the changes proposed in the existing revenue 
system. 

The first and greatest benefit to the commercial 
interest is the relief it will afford from the present 
system of exacting the payment of duties in cash, 
a the completion of the entry of merchandise. 
In one sense it may be contended, when compared 
with the present system, that it is an extension of 
acredit to the importer for the duties until he can 
elect a sale of his goods. Strictly speaking, it is 
but abstaining from an unreasonable exaction; and 
it is divested of all risk to the public, as the goods 
will never be permitted to go into the possession 
of the owner until the duties are paid. It will 
relieve him from the great hardship, which is com- 
mon under the present system, of being forced to 
sll a portion of his goods, and sometimes in an 
overstocked market, for the purpose of raising the 
money to pay the duties. It will enable him to 
pay the duties as he has the opportunity of dis- 





posing of his | sys for consumption, instead of 
being compelled to borrow money, or sell his mer- 


chandise at a loss, to raise it; and it will enable 
men of moderate means to enter into competition 
with large capitalists, who, as I have alieaap said, 
monopolize to a great extent the business of im- 
portation, through their ability to command money 
‘o meet the payment of duties in cash. The pro- 
posed change is entirely consistent with the prin- 
ciple and the object of cash payments; and by 
preventing foread sales of goods to raise money 
‘or the payment of duties, it will often avoid an 
*verstock of the domestic market with foreign 
merchandise to the prejudice of the importer, by 
compelling him to sacrifice his property and of the 
producer of domestic goods of like character, by 
epressing prices. If we consider also that it will 
be likely to enlarge the circle of competition in the 


f 


E 


gregate amount of imports for consumption, but 
to divide it among a greater number of persons— 
it will not be difficult to perceive that the mer- 
cantile interest must be greatly benefited by the 
change. : ] 
The second benefit, though perhaps not second 
in importance, to be anticipated from the proposed 
measure, is the stimulus it will be likely to give to 
the carrying trade by making our ports of entry 
entrepots for the productions of all countries. Under 
the present system, if imported merchandise is en- 
tered for exportation, the duties are not refunded 
until after the exportation has actually taken place. 
Thus, if an importer, having brought merchandise 
into the country for the domestic market, and hav- 
ing paid the duties, finds at the end of one, two, or 
three years no demand for it at home, and is com- 
pelled to re-export it, he will have lost during that 
period the use of the money he has paid for the 
duties, and he is taxed in addition two and a half 
per cent. on the whole amount so paid as a_pre- 
mium to the Government for the privilege of send- 
ing his goods to a foreign market. No better 
scheme could be devised either to clut the domestic 
market by foreing the importer to throw his mer- 
chandise into it at any price it will command, or, 
on the other, to discourage navigation by taxing 
the re-exportation of foreign merchandise, which 
is not wanted at home. Under the proposed plan, 
foreign merchandise will be allowed to be freely 
deposited in store, and to be re-exported as freely, 


‘ with no other imposition than the payment of ac- 


tual expenses of storage, &c. One of the certain 
consequences of such a system must be to accumu- 
late in our maritime towns a variety of the products 
of other countries, where our vessels ean make up 
assorted cargoes for foreign markets. This facility 
has led to the deposite in British ports of merchan- 
dise designed for reshipment to the southern por- 
tions of this continent, and, indeed, to all quarters 
of the globe. The value of foreign merchandise | 
deposited in the warehouses of Great Britain is 
estimated at two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars. ‘The proposed plan would have the same re- 
sult here, if like effects are to be expected from like 
causes. The deposite of even a considerable por- 
tion of such a quantity in value, made up, as much 
of it doubtless would be, of goods suitable to the 


‘South American and Pacific markets, could not 


fail to benefit and extend our navigating interest— 
one of the most valuable in peace, and the most 


, Important of all others to so commercial a commu- 


nity as the United States as a means of defence in 
war. That our carrying trade would be vastly 
increased; that shipbuilding would be stimulated; 
that many foreign markets would be supplied, 
wholly or in part, by us with merchandise now 
furnished from the warehouses of Europe; that the 
industry of our seaports would be put in greater 
activity; that the commercial transactions of the 
country would be facilitated; and that a healthier 
competition would be created in the business of 
importation, can hardly be doubted. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of the mereantile community, 
and so believing, it is natural that they should look 
with great interest to the concurrence of the Senate 
to a measure which appears to them so intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the country. 

And finally, Mr. President, if uniform prices and 
steady markets are, as we are taught to believe, 
advantageous to the producing classes, the manu- 
facturing interest, next to the commercial, is likely 
to be most benefited by the proposed measure, 
through supplies of merchandise near at hand, 
ready to meet sudden and unusual demands, thus 

reventing a transient scarcity from becoming the 
Sate of speculation, and furnishing an additional 
safeguard against those derangements which are 
always the most injurious to steady industry. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON signified his desire to ad- | 
dress the Senate on the subject. 

And on motion its further consideration was 


| postponed until Wednesday next. 


The following is a copy of the entire bill and the 
proposed amendments, in which the words pro- 
posed to be erased are placed within brackets [ } 
and those proposed to be inserted are placed in 


| italics: 


Re it enacted, &c., That the twelfth section of the act enti- 
tled “ An act to provide revenue from imports, and to change 
and modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,” approved the thirtieth day of August, one 


| thousand eight hundred and forty-two, is hereby amended | 


. a \| so as hereafter to read as follows: 
business of importation—not to augment the ag- | 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That, on and after the day | 
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this act goes into operation, the duties on all imported goods? 
wares, or merchandise shall be paid in cash: Provided, ‘Tha 
in all cases of failure or neglect to pay the duties [on comple- 
tion of the entry,] within the period allowed by law to the im- 
porter to make entry thereof, or whenever the owner, importer, 
or consignee shall [so request by an application,) make entry 
for warehousing the same, in writing, in such form and sup 
ported hy such proof as shall be prescribed Sy the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the said goods, wares, or merchandise shall be 
taken possession of by the collector, and deposited in the 
public stores, orin other stores to be agreed on dy the collector 
or chief revenue officer of the port, and the importer, owner, 
or consignee; the seid stores to be fand) secured in the man- 
ner provided for by the first section of the act of the twen- 
tieth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
entitled “An act providing for the deposite of wines and 
distilled spirits in public warehouses, and for other pur- 
poses,”* there to be kept with due and reasonable care, at 
the charge and risk of the owner, importer, consignee, Or 
agent, and subject at all times to their order, upon the pay- 
ment of the proper duties and expenses, to be ascertained on 
due entry thereof. And in ease the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent, of any goods on which the duties have not 
been paid, shall give to the collector satisfactory security that 
the said goods shall be landed out of the jurisdiction of the 
United States in the manner now required by existing laws 
relating to exportations for the benefit of drawback, the col- 
lector and naval officer, if any, on an entry to re-export the 
same, shall, upon payment of the appropriate expenses, per- 
mit the said goods, under the inspection of the proper offi- 
cers, to be shipped without the payment of any duties there 
ou. And in case any goods, wares or merchandise, deposit- 
ed as aforesaid, shall remain in public store beyond three 
years, without payment of the duties and charges thereon, 
then said goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be appraised 
hy the appraisers of the United States, if there be any at such 
port, und, if none, then ly the merchants to be designated and 
sworn by the collector for that purpose, and sold by the collect- 
or at publie auction, on due public notice thereof being first 
given, in the manner and for the time to be prescribed by a 
general regulation of the Treasury Department; and at said 
public sale distinet printed catalogues descriptive of said goods, 
with the appraised value affixed thereto, shall be distributed 
among the persons present at said sale; and a reasonable op- 
portunity shall be given before such sale to persons desirous 
of purchasing, to inspect the quality of such goods; and the 
proceeds of said sales, atter deducting the usual rates of stor- 
age atthe port in question, with all other charges and expen- 
ses, including duties, shall be paid over to the owner, import- 
er, consignee, or agent, and proper receipts taken for the 
same: Provided, That the overplus, if any there be, of the 
proceeds of such sales, after the payment of storage, charges, 
expenses, and duties as aforesaid, remaining unclaimed for 
the space of fen days after such sales, shall be paid by the 
coilector into the Treasury of the United States; and the 
| said collector shall transmit to the Treasury Department, 
with the said overplus, a copy of the inventory, appraise- 
ment, and account of sales, specifying the marks, numbers, 
and descriptions of the packages sold, their contents, and ap- 
praised value, the name of the vessel and master in which 
' and of the port or place whence they were imported, and 
the time when, and the name of the person or persons to 
whom said goods were consigned in the manifest, and the 
duties and charges to which the several consignments were 
respectively subject ; and the receipt or certificate of the col- 
lector shall exonerate the master or person having charge or 
command of any ship or vessel in which said goods, wares, 
or merchandise were imported, from all claim of the owner 
or owners thereof, who shall nevertheless, on due proof of 
their interest, be entitled to receive from the treasury the 
amount of any overplus paid into the same under the provi- 
sions of this act: Prorided, That so much of the fifty-sixth 
section of the general collection law of the second of March, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, and the thirteenth see- 
tion of the act of the thirtieth of August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, to provide revenue from imporgs, and to 
change and modify existing laws imposing duties on im- 
ports, and for other purposes, as conflicts with the provisions 
of this act, shall be and is hereby repealed, excepting that 
nothing contained in this act shall be construed to extend 
the time now prescribed by law for selling unclaimed goods : 
Provided, also, That all goods of a perishable nature, and 
all gunpowder, fire-crackers, and explosive substances, de- 
posited as aforesaid, shall be sold forthwith. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to make, from 
i time to time, such regulations, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States, as may be necessary to give full 
effect to the provisions of this act, and secure a just account- 
ability under the same. 


On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness; and, after some time spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned till Monday. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, June 19, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


THE SECRET SERVICE FUND. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF rose to move to take up 
the resolution heretofore offered by him, (and 
| which, by a vote of the House, had been laid on 
the table,) providing for the printing of all the tes- 
timony accompanying the report of the select com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the charges made 
by C. J. Ingersoll against Daniel Webster. 
| “Objections were made; and some conversation 
followed as to the mode in which the object could 
| be attained, &c., when ; 
| Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved a suspension of 
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the rules, to enable him to offer a resolution, and | 
usked the yeas and nays, which were ordered; and, 
being taken, resulted as follows: 


Y BAS—Measrs. Anderson, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Willian 
G. Brown, Catheart, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cum- 
mins, Cunningham, Edsall, Brdinan, Faran, Garvin, Gordon, 
Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, 
Hungertord, James B. Hunt, Jenkins, Jas. H. Jounson, Jos. 
Johnson, Kennedy, Preston King, La Sere, Maclay, Me- 
Clean, McClelland, MeClernand, J. J. MeDoweil, B. Martin, 
Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Payne, Perrill, Reid, Ritter, | 
Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, ‘Thomas Smith, Sian 
ton, Starkweather, Strong, James Thomp-on, Jacob Thomp- 
son, ‘Tibbaits, Wieck, Williams, and Yost—0/. 

NAYS—Messre. Abbou, Stephen Adams, Ashmun, Bell, 
Biggs, Brodhead, Buttington, Burt, Willman W. Campbell, 
Joon H. Campbell, Carroll, Jobn G. Chapman, Cocke, 
Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Cuiver, Dargan, Dixon, Dob 
bin, Dockery, Ellsworth, John H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Gid- 
dings, Goodyear, Graham, Hampton, Harper, Hilliard, Elias 
8. Holmes, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
George W. Jones, Daniel P. King, Leake, Leib, Lewis, 
Ligon, Lone, MeGaughey, McHenry, Meclivaine, McKay, 
Marsh, Moscley, Perry, Pollock Ramsey, Julius Rockwell, J 
A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, L. 
H. Sime, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert South, Caleb B. 
Smith, Stewart, Streohm, Benjanun Thompson, Towns, 
Tredway, Trumbo, Vinton, Wheaton, White, Winthrop, 
Woodrufl, Woodward, Yancey, and Y oung—77. 


So the rules were not suspended. 

THE DEBATE ON THE TARIFF. 

Mr. McK AY rose and said that he proposed to 
offer a resolution fixing the day when the debate 
on the revenue bill should be brought to a close. 
He presumed that both sides of the House would 
assent to a proposition of that kind. Ke olfered, 
therefore, the following resolution, on which he 
demanded the previous question 


Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union on the 
bill of the House reducing the duties on imports, 
and for other purposes, shall cease on the 30th in- 
stant, at twelve o'clock meridian, (if the committee 
shall not sooner come to a conclusion upon the 
same;) and the committee shall then proceed to 
vote on such amendments as may be pending, or 


offered to the same, and shall then report it to the 


House, with such amendments as may have been 


agreed to by the committee. 


“Mr. G.S. HOUSTON suggested to Mr. McKay 


to withdraw his demand for the previous question, 


to admit an amendment, fixing Saturday, the 27th, | 


at twelve o’clock, instead of ‘Tuesday, the 30th. 


The SPEAKER said no debate was in order, | 


the previous question having been called. 

Mr. COLLAMER sugeested that there was no 
necessity for the previous question, as the resolu- | 
tion was not, under the rules, debatable. 

The SPEAKER said it was true the resolution 
was not debatable. But the previous question, if 
called, had the effect of cutting off amendments. 

Mr. McK AY said he would withdraw the de- 
mand to enable the gentleman from Alabama, {Mr. 
Hovston,] if he thought proper, to offer the amend- 
ment he Kad suggested. 

Mr. G. 8S. HOUSTON accordingly offered his 
amendment, and renewed the demand for the pre- 
yious question. 

Mr. JOHN H. EWING inquired of the Speaker 
whether the resolution was in order without a sus- 
pension of the rules? 

‘The SPEAKER said it was always in order to 
offer such a resolution. 

Mr. POLLOCK moved that the resolution and 
amendment be laid on the table. 

Mr. HENLEY asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Anderson, 
Asimun, Barringer, Blanchard, Brodhead, Buthngton, Wil 
hon W. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Chipman, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Delano, De 
Mou, Dixon, Dockery, Edsall, Ellsworth, John H. Ewing, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Garvin, Gentry, Giddings, Good- 
year, Graham, Hamlin, Hampton, Harmanson, Harper, 
Hiiiard, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. 
Hiubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James 
B. Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Daniel P. 
King, Thomas Butler King, Leib, Lewis, Ligon, Long, 
Maclay, MeClean, McGaughey, McHenry, Mellvaine, 
Marsh, Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Parrish, Payne, 
Pendleton, Perry, Pillsbury, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
Ritter, Julius Reekwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Ruak, 
Sawtelle, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Truman Smith, Albert 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Strong, Thom- 
asson, Benjamin ‘Thompson, James Thompson, Tibbatts, 
Filden, Trumbo, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodruti, 
Young, and Yost—07, 

NAYS—Mes<rs, Stephen Adams, Bell, Benton, Biggs, 
James Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, William G. 
Brown, Burt, John H. Campbell, Catheart, Chase, Clarke, 
Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cuminins, Cunningham, Daniel, 
Dargan, Jeiferson Davis, Dobbin, Dunlap, Erdman, Faran, 








Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Joseph Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Senborn Jones, Kennedy, La Sere, Lumpkin, Me- 
Clelland, MeClernand, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, Jas. 
McDowell, McKay, Barkiey Martin, Morris, Owen, Reid, 
Sawyer, Scammon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, 
Simpson, Thomas Smith, Stanton, Stephens, St. John, Jacob 
Thompson, ‘Towns, ‘Tredway, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, 
Woodward, and Yancey—67. 

So the resolution and amendment were laid on 
the table. 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Cons, of Georgia, in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the bill to reduce 
the duty on imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG addressed the committee, being 

entitled to the floor from yesterday. He said he 
should confine himself to the subject under debate, 
and not suffer himself to be drawn off into a war 
speech. He had voted for the supply bill: but, 
like some other gentlemen, he had ‘* gone it blind,”’ 
for he did not know of the causes which led to it. 
Since then he understood the matter somewhat 
better; and he would now say that, were the vote 
to be given again, he would cast it in the same 
direction. It was enough for him to know that 
American blood had been shed; he cared not 
whether on American or on Mexican soil. This 
was not the proper time for animadversions on the 
Administration. Let us first conquer a peace in 
Mexico: then would be the time to go into an in- 
vestigation of the causes of the contest, and if it 
could be clearly shown that the President had been 
justly chargeable with wantonness or imbecility, 
let him be held to a just responsibility. Until then 
he hoped that not one of his political friends would 
find fault. While we were prosecuting the con- 
test, let us present an unbroken phalanx to the foe, 
and march up with unanimity and spirit to meet 
and to subdue our enemies. Let us show to the 
world that, at least on one occasion, we could rise 
above the feelings of party, and Jet patriotism have 
its unbiassed sway. 
was done with the war question. 

Mr. Y., in now addressing himself to the tariff 
question, began by observing that he was almost 
wholly unaccustomed to public speaking, and it 
was the first time he had addressed the House 
since beine honored with a seat on that floor. The 
question presented for consideration was one of a 
consequence at least as great as that of peace or 
war. He might surely be pardoned if, under such 
circumstances, he felt some embarrassment. His 
sense of responsibility was still further increased 
by a fear lest, in the attempt to change the existing 
policy of the country, the dominant party should 
be unhappily successful, and the energies of the 
country once more prostrated. He wished to ap- 
peal to those who held the destiny of the country 
at their disposal to suffer the tariff to remain as it 
was. What more did they seek in the public pros- 
perity? Was not every branch of home industry, 
was not all the business of the community pros- 
pering under the powerful impulse it had received 
trom the adoption of the present wise policy? Mr. 
Y. was astonished at the doctrine which he saw 
put forth by a high functionary of the Government, 
and reiterated here by a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means—he meant the false and fal- 
Jacious doctrine that a reduction of the rate of du- 
ties would produce an increase In the revenue. 
Such was the opinion of Mr. Robert J. Walker, put 
forth by him under all the solemnity of his public 
station; and yet it was an opinion which conflicted 
with common sense, and was contradicted by the 
history of the country. Look, for example, at the 
course taken by Congress in 1816. The country 
was then just emerged from an expensive war; the 
treasury had been drained, and a public debt con- 
tracted to the amount of one hundred and thirty 
millions; the Government wanted vast revenue to 
replenish the empty treasury: and what course did 
it pursue? Did it reduce duties? Just the con- 
trary. It proceeded on the common sense princi- 
ple that it was necessary to raise the tariff in order 
to increase the revenue. In 1824 many of the 
same men were still in Congress who Rad been 
members in 1816. The increase in 1816 proving 
insufficient to meet the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, they resorted to a second augmentation of 
the tariff, and the same result ensued in an increase 
of the revenue. In process of time this, too, was 


found insufficient; and in 1828 the same process 
was repeated, and the Government was relieved 


Ficklin, Gordon, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, | 


Having said this much, he 
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from an amount of debt which lay like an inculhys 
upon the country. These were facts, and know, 
and incontrovertible: and they stood in open ty 
tradiction to the doctrine of Mr. Robert J. Wale, 
With all due submission, Mr. Y. must be permi:. 
ted to think that historical facts were sufficient ,, 
outweigh the opinion of that high functionary. a 
well as that put forth yesterday by a gentleman 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr, § 
Jongs.] 

Mr. Y. did not intend to discuss the objection 
which had been urged against the protective policy 
from the Constitution of the United States. He 
left that argument to those gentlemen who kney 
so well how to twist the Constitution to suit the), 
own purposes. I[t was enough for him to know 
that the pelicy of protecting our domestic indys 
try had sprung up in the country with the Cons: 
tution itself. ‘The policy had been established as 
early as 1789. None of those who had framed the 
Constitution put forth the least objection to jr. 
Men of all parties concurred in assenting to ;: 
Alexander Hamilton on one side, and Thomas 
Jefferson on the other, were perfectly agreed oy 
this subject. And from 1789 to 1816, a long sue. 
cession of different laws were passed by Congress, 
of which the avowed object was protection. Dj. 
ring all this period of time there were in the legis 
lative and executive departments of the Govern- 
ment many of those who had been members of the 
Convention that formed the Constitution, and joy 
a whisper was heard from any one of them agains: 
the constitutionality of thoselaws. In 1816, whe 
the tariff was raised for the avowed purpose of 
protection, every argument was employed ths 
could possibly be devised by the opponents of the 
system, and yet not a man was heard to sugges: 
that it was unconstitutional. It was not till 1824, 
when the framers of the Constitution were all in 
their graves, that a new light on this subject burs: 
upon the world. It was then for the first time 
suggested that perhaps the spirit of the Const 
tion was opposed to the levying of the protective 
duties. 


j 


In 1832, the opposition assumed a bolde: 
tone, and urged the constitutional objection with 
as much confidence as if it had been venerable 
from age. ‘The opposition to the protective policy 
which then manifested itself with such determined 
fury, was the twin-sister of nullification. Tiy 
same gentleman who urged the one devised the 
other; and at the same time that it was so strenu- 
ously held that protection was unconstitutional, | 
was proposed by the same persons to dissolve the 
Union. 

Passing by this branch of the subject, Mr. Y. 
should attempt to discuss the protective policy, not 
on the ground of visionary speculation, but of 
plain every-day fact. He should base his reason- 
ing on facts which no sophistry could evade. Th 
whole history of the country might be cited in evi 
dence of the effect of protection, as well as of the 
want of it. We had made experiment of the con- 
sequences of free trade before the Constitution was 
adopted, and what were the fruits? He need not 
enumerate them; let the history of the times an- 
swer. On the other hand, our history contained 
equal evidence of the practical effects of protection 
Who could forget the condition in which we were 
laced during the last war? The painful remem 
Sake was yet fresh on every American heart 
When the war came upon us, we had not eithe: 
arms or munitions for its prosecution, nor were we 
in a condition to manufacture them for ourselves. 
But with the war came, of necessity, legislative 
protection to our own industry. The war operated 
as an effectual prohibition of competition from 
abroad. The system of American manufactures 
sprung up at once, and was soon found to give em- 
ployment to all our people. Before that war was 
ended sixty millions of dollars had been invested 
in various branches of manufactures, dispersed 
over the whole face of the country, diffusing pros- 
perity and happiness in every direction. Protec- 
ted by the continuance of the war, which secured 
to them the undisputed possession of our own mar- 


| ket, all who were engaged in them soon became 


prosperous, industrious, inventive, and happy. 
Would to God that the same state of things could 
have been continued when peace came! But it 
was ordered otherwise. The Congress of 1816 
refused to impose high duties. The interests 0! 
the manufacturers began gradually to languish and 
decline. The business of the country was pros- 


| trate, and distress soon began to spread into every 
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-n and hamlet of the land. None were so rich 
ee escape the general declension; none so poor 
" oo is its baleful influence, to become doubly 
“ rs Many of those who had honestly be- 
‘ered and strenuously advocated free trade theo- 
vies, surrendered their notions to the convincing 
ower of fact and experience, and openly sub- 
‘rived to the doctrine of Mr. Jefferson, who had 
the candor to say that he had found manufactures 
to be necessary to the independence of the coun- 
try. These men learned wisdom in the hard school 
of bitter experience. Memorials began to pour 
chick and fast into Congress, presenting the most 
,ppalling picture of the public distresses. So strong 
were these representations, and so commanding the 
voice which proceeded from the people, that Con- 
cress at length yielded, and passed what might 
justly be called the benign tariff of 1824. The 
‘effect Was immediately felt in the rapid return of 
cveneral prosperity. ‘ 

* If any man wanted to see a practical commentary 
on the practical effects of free trade and of protec- 
‘ion, let him contrast the condition of this country 
i) 119 and in 1824. Mr. Clay had eloquently de- 


ccrived the gloom and deep pervading darkness | 


which covered the community, under the one sys- 
tem, and contrasted it with the awakening light of 
jope and enterprise and general prosperity which 
cheered our people under the opposite system. Let 
entlemen go to the statistics of those two years, 
and they would place the truth in a clearer light 
than any power of human eloquence. So appal- 
ling had been the distress which prevailed in Penn- 


cylvania during the year 1819, that committees of | 


inquiry were appointed in both branches of the 


Legislature to investigate the causes of so melan- | 


choly aresult. ‘The result of these inquiries as- 
certained that real estate, in that ancient Com- 


monwealth, had fallen in value one hundred and | 
fifteen millions of dollars, and the committee of the || 


Senate reported that during the year the suits at 


law were fourteen thousand; the judgments ob- | 


tained more than ten thousand; and that there were 
eighteen hundred imprisonments for debt in the 
city of Philadelphia alone. In fact, suits, execu- 
ions, mortgages, forfeitures, imprisonments, and 
the utter ruin of families had become the order of 
theday. Nor was this state of things confined to 
Pennsylvania alone. It existed, almost to the same 
extent, in Kentucky, and in many other States of 
the Union. Had a similar investigation been made, 
the same appalling returns must have been made, 
over a great portion of the country. No wonder 
the cries of the people came up for relief. And 
Mr. Y. would now call on the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives from Pennsylvania, and solemnly press 
upon them the question, whether they were pre- 
pared to bring back upon their constituents the 
dark scenes of 1819. Would they make such a 
sacrifice as this for the privilege of clambering on 
the footstool of Executive power? He knew there 
wes at least one honorable exception. 

Mr. BRODHEAD here interposed, to say that 
the distress which prevailed in Pennsylvania in 
‘S19 was owing to the ravages of the paper-mone 
system, and to the vast number of banks whieh 
uad been chartered in 1814, the baleful influence of 
whose issues was not fully developed till the fatal 
vearof 1819, 

Mr. YOUNG, resuming, said that he had long 
observed that in all our political controversies, be 
‘hey of what nature they might, the banks were 
constantly made scapegoats, on which were laid all 
the evils of the country. 

reat as the prosperity of the country had proved 
u der the tariff of 1824, it was not suffered to last. 
The southern States refused to obey thelaw. The 
wiamous doctrines of nullification were broached 
and sedulously propagated, until at length our 
“ppy Union was seriously threatened. ‘Then it 
was that that great and eminent statesman, who 
deserved so richly the honorable title of the Father 
ofthe American System, consented to sacrifice his 
‘wn offspring to avert the horrors of civil war. 
With a sublime moderation, he tempered the angry 
‘pirit whieh had been raised, and soothed it by 
“seeing to the Compromise act. His object was 
‘tained. Civil war was avoided, but the conse- 


0 


A fearful revulsion took place in our business 
“ars. The scenes of 1819 were again revived. 
General distrust prevailed, and suits were multi- 
‘ed, until the business of the country was so 
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‘uences of the compromise were written in tears | 
snd blood. Hence came the awful distress of 1837. | 


prostrated that it was no longer worth while to sue. 
As to its practical use and enjoyment, property be- 
came valueless. Notwithstanding the high prosperi- 
ty which had prevailed in 1824 and 1825, when the 


revulsion of 1837 came, all were found to be in debt. 
As a mitigation of the general misery, many of the 


erty to be sold under two-thirds of its value. This 
operated in some degree to prevent the general ruin 
which would otherwise have ensued. But if Amer- 
ican labor had been protected in due time, no such 
legislative interference would have been required. 
Mr. Y. had thus, in a very hurried manner, gone 
through an outline of the past experience of the 
country under the opposite systems of free trade 
and protection. In the face of these facts, what 
was now demanded? hat Congress should once 
| more make the experiment of a reduction of the 
| tariff, with a view to the increase of revenue. 
|| The advocates of free trade contended that legis- 
| lation should be alike for the benefit of all; and 
| that it was the inevitable effect of protection to tax 
the many for the benefit of the few. This was the 
assertion, but its truth had never yet been proved. 
When this could be unanswerably demonstrated, 
Mr. Y. would be prepared at once to surrender the 
policy; for he hoped he should be the Jast man in 
that hall who would advocate so monstrous a 
scheme as that of taxing the community at large 
| for the benefit of a small and privileged class. He 
| proceeded on a principle directly the opposite, and 
| was the decided advocate of the existing tariii, be- 
| cause he believed, in all sincerity, that it worked 
| to promote the benefit of all classes of the commu- 
| nity. The friends of protection were told that any 
| duty increased prices, and was so much taken out 
| of the pocket of the consumer and put into that of 
! the producer. They held that it was so plain that 
a child might see it; that the duty was asked that 
| it might be added to the price. Mr. Y. readily 
granted that a child might see, who knew anything 
of ciphering, that if fifty cents were added to a dol- 
| lar, it made it a dollar and a half. But was an 
|| arithmetical problem like this the great and absorb- 
|| ing problenr of legislative protection? Had their 
| constituents sent gentlemen here to work so pro- 
found a sum as this? If that was all, they might 
as well return to their homes, and leave the busi- 
ness of legislation to Babbidge’s arithmetical ma- 
chine. But it was the duty of legislators to look 
'a little deeper than arithmetic, and to raise their 
eyes from a schoolboy’s slate to the living world 
|around them. It belonged to a statesman to take 
a calm and practical view of things as they existed. 
| To investigate facts, and to judge from them wheth- 
er an increase of the tariff reduced prices or aug- 
‘mented them. They had to do with things, not 
figures. 
| Mr. Y. might adduce a thousand examples to 
show the practical truth of the doctrine he main- 
tained; for it would be demonstrated by the histo- 
ry of almost any article that we were able to make, 
and which was protected by an adequate duty. 
He would select but two. He would take the arti- 





| this article was protected, it cost the consumer 
twelve dollars a box. A very heavy duty was 
laid upon it, which, according to gentlemen’s the- 
ory, ought largely to have increased its price, when, 
behold, the price fell to three dollars! Whose 
theory did this establish? According to the the- 
ory of free trade, here was a result perfectly mys- 
terious and unaccountable. On the principles of 
protection, the thing was perfectly plain. As soon 
as the duty imposed secured a market to the Amer- 
ican manufacturers of glass, they went to work 
with all their force, each seeking his own profit, 
and all free to make and sell it as they could, 
| when the astonishing power of competition soon 
effected this great reduction in price. 

Another article Mr. Y. would adduce was that 
of coarse cottons. Before these were protected, 
| they cost the consumer twenty-five cents a yard. 

A protective duty was laid upon them of 125 percent. 


From that moment the price began to decline, and | 


ran down lower and lower, till now an article of a 
| better quality could be purchased in market at six 
| and a half cents. 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jones,] who 
| had addressed the House yesterday, had com- 
| plained of these high protective duties as most 

onerous and oppressive. What an oppressive bur- 
|, den it was that the people should get an article for 

' which they used to pay twenty-five cents for six 


OBE. 


western States passed relief laws, forbidding prop- | 


cle of window glass. Before the manufacturer of | 
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and a quarter cents! Onerous, indeed! The misfor- 
tune was, that gentlemen could not make the peo- 
ple think so; they could not believe that adding a 
tax of thirty cents on a yard of cotten that cost 
twenty-five cents would bring it up to six and a 
quarter cents. They could not be made to see how 
the tax was added to the price, and so much more 
taken out of their pockets. Eloquently as the free 
trade gentlemen might reason, they could not per- 
suade a common-sense farmer that he paid fifly- 
five cents for a yard of cotton, when his purse told 
him that he paid but six and aquarter. Then there 
was the article of cotten sheeting,on which a heavy 
duty was laid in 1816, and which under that duty 
had fallen to a price low enough, he presumed, to 
suit South Corolina herself. That species of goods, 
under a very heavy duty, had fallen to eight and 
three-quarter cents. Was this oppression? Did 
this grind the people down and make them groan 
for the benefit of a few pampered manutucturers ? 
‘They could not get the people to believe so. Let 
but the tacts of the case be set plainly before them, 
| and their common sense would very soon discover 
that protection had been to them a practical bless- 
ing, and, instead of calling out to their Representa- 
tives to relieve their erushing burdens, they would 
rather pray them to pour out many more such 
curses upon them. He might refer gentlemen to 
the article of satinets. In 1823 the price of these 
coods was ninety cents a yard; in 1830, it was 
fifty cents. If the advocates of free trade choose to 
dress themselves in a poorer commodity, and pay 
for it a higher price, let them do so; but do not take 
from the poor man the opportunity of clothing him- 
self and his family in a better article at a lower 
price. Mr. Y. rather thought that while the peo- 
ple felt the daily effect of protection upon all their 
affairs, they could not be brought to listen to 
dreamers. 
| Mr. Y. would here say to the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Jones,| who thought the duties lard 
by the tariff of °42 such a grievous oppression 
upon the people, that in regard to every article 
which could be made in this country, and which 
was protected by a high duty, the purehaser did 
not pay one cent of that duty. The iron, for ex- 
ample, which was manufactured in Pennsylvania, 
did not cost the purchaser a penny for duty, for 
the simple reason that no duty was paid upon it. 
' Ifa housekeeper bought a piece of cotton and a 
piece of sheeting, did she pay any tax on the 
goods? Mr. Y. averred that she did not pay one 
cent. No man in our community did in point of 
fact pay any tax but the wealthy individual who 
chose to dress himself in foreign goods, for whom 
American satinets and American cloth was not 
cood enough, but whose aristocratic limbs must be 
covered with French cassimere, and whose wite 
and daughters must be arrayed for the party in 
imported silks and satins. The voluptuary paid 
tax that could not be satisfied without foreign wines 
and brandies. 

Mr. JONES here interposed to say that our poor 
people were not able to pay for foreign goods be- 
cause they were taxed so high. 

Mr. YOUNG replied that it was evident the 
gentleman had not been able to understand him. 
He had just stated facts to prove that the protec- 
tive tariff, instead of raising the prices on the poor 
man, had given him his cottons at one quarter of 
what he formerly paid. It was the poor man pre- 
éminently who was relieved by the practical work- 
ing of the system. As matters now stood, he 
might, if conteat with American manufactures, 
clothe himself and his children, and pay nothing to 
the support of Government. If anybody had to 
‘complain of taxes, it was not the poor man, but 

his rich and luxurious neighbor. The glory of 
the system was, that the tax was voluntary. No 
iron-hearted tax-gatherer presented his griping 
hand and his imperious demand at the hamlet of 
the poor day-laborer, but men were left free to 
purchase according to their means; and such means 
as they had were rendered, under this benign sys- 
tem of protection, of more than double value. This 
system had prevailed from the foundation of the 
Government, and nothing but blessings had marked 
its course. 

The advocates of free trade were constantly an- 
swering the friends of protection with this argu- 
ment. If youcan make goods so much better and 
cheaper than we got them before, and so much bet- 
ter and cheaper than they can be imported, then 

\\ you need no protection. This to them seemed an 
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unanswerable argument; but the answer was plain. | wheat imported into England came from the Bal- Mr. OWEN said: There are things, seemino! 


We could meet and could compete with foreign 
manufacturers when placed on fair and equal 
grounds; but they did not stand on equal grounds. 
The one was a child, the other a strong and full- 
rrown man, The vast manufacturing resources 
of England had been increasing and accumulating 
for a century, and she was now in possession of 
machinery which was able to do the work of two 
millions of human laborers. The manufactures of 
America had indeed increased with astonishing 
I ipidity, but they were not yet ina condition to 
compete without protection with the vast capital 
and machinery of Great Britain. Abolish all pro- 
tection, and keneland would soon flood us with 
such vast quantities of her manufactures, sold at a 
sacrifice to effect a special object, as would effectu- 
ally break down all our comparatively feeble man- 
ufacturing institutions, until at length the threat of 
a British statesman would come to be realized 
nmone us, whe said that he would not let the cole 
ones make so much as a hobnail. We should 
then be virtual colonies to Great Britain, and the 
{ imeht be almost literally fulfilled. The 
British manufacturers, with their extensive re- 


hreat 


ources, could sustain themselves for a time by 
elling three-fourths of what they made in their 
own market, and therefore could afford to send the 
remaining fourth here and sell it ata price that 
would ac complish the object of breaking us down. 
Let our statesmen unite in this design, (and some- 
thing not unlike it seemed to be a favorite object 
with Mr. Walker,) and then what would become 
of our own mechanics—of our hatters, our tailors, 
and our blacksmiths? (In referring to our tailors 
he meant nothing invidious to the gentleman from 
‘Vennessee.) Besides, after England had accom- 
plished this, and destroyed all competition on this 
ide of the wate r, W hat would she do next? She 
would do what was very natural—she would raise 
the prices to the former standard. Before the con- 
sumer got his goods, le must pay the first cost in 
iengland, the taxes there, and all the cost of trans- 
portation. And supposing the material to be pro- 
dueed here, as was the case with coarse cottons, 
before the poor man could get a yard of cotton for 
his wife, which he now got at six-and-a-quarter 
cents, he would have to pay the price of the cotton 
in Carolina, the taxes on its admission into Eng- 
land, the cost of transportation out, the cost of 
manufacture in England, the profit of the British 
manufacturer, the tax to the English Government, 
the profit of the British merchant, the cost of 
transportation home, and, lastly, the profit of the 
American merchant. Would he get his yard of 
cotton for six-and-a-quarter cents? 
tleman trom Georgia answer. 


Let the gven- 
Instead of six-and-a- 
quarter cents, tt would probably return to the old 
price of twenty-five cents, and well for us if it 
stopped even there. 

Mr. ¥. asked every American farmer who con- 
sumed imvort d goods from England to remember 
that, so faras he did this, he paid his quota to- 
wards the support of British royalty and magnifi- 
cence. And now he would ask those free trade 
rentiemen, who had so lone sung in our ears the 
old song, taxing the many for the benefit of the 
few, whether they were not humbugging the many 
tor the benefit of the few ? - 

Here Mr. Y. said he should be obliged to pass 
over many things which he had upon his notes, 
on which his limited time would not suffer him to 
dwell. He had shown thus far how the farmer 
was benefited by a protective tariff on the price of 
the coods he wore and daily used. He would now 
show how that system benefited him in another 
way. 

‘The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Jonrs] had 
introduced, with an air of triumph, the reduction in 
the British corn laws, and seemed to consider it as 
a conclusive argument in favor of free trade; and 
the gentleman went on to say, that the effect of 
that measure would be to benefit the American 
farmer by giving him a British market for his 
grain. This argument was alla perfect fallacy. 
Did not that gentleman know that before the corn 
laws were abolished, England could get wheat 
cheaper from the Baltic under a high tax than she 
could get wheat from the United States under a 
low tax? Did he not know (certainly his position 
required him to know) that, although American 
wheat paid a duty of eight shillings sterling, while 
wheat from the shores of the Baltic paid a duty of 
fifleen shillings, sull ninetenths of all the foreign 
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tic? 

Now, if the wheat-growers in the Baltic could 
beat us in the English market, under a duty of 
almost double of what we paid, what sort of com- 
petition could we hold with them when they paid 
no duty at all? Theabolition of the corn laws ad- 
mitted wheat free; and there were the growers on 
the Baltic, and the growers in Holland, and the 
growers in the Germanic States comparatively at 
the very door of the British market, while we were 
three thousand miles off. Did the gentleman from 
Georgia really suppose that, under these cireum- 
stances, the British market would be supplied by 
(American wheat? Certainly the gentleman was 
too well acquainted with the subject to believe this 
himself, however he might preach it to others. So 
far from the repeal of the corn laws proving a ben- 
efit to our farmers, its practical effect would be to 
injure them. The market would be filled by Euro- 
pean wheat; and while our farmers would be com- 
pelled, by a reduction of the tariff, to pay more for 


their goods, and to have the home market for their | 


wheat diminished, they would be deprived of the 
reciprocal benefit of the British market. 
must be plain to any reflecting man of common 
sense; so that all the congratulations of the gentle- 
man from Georgia were a little misplaced and pre- 
mature. 

Mr. Y. would now show that the protective policy 
henefited the farmerinanother way. It had beenas- 
certained from authentic statistics that there were 
now not less than seven hundred thousand individ- 
uals personally engaged in manufactures in this 
country. Allowing each of these manufacturers on 
an average to sustain two other persons, we had two 
million one hundred thousand persons to be fed by 
the farmer while they were engaged in manufac- 
tures. But the presence of manufactures connected 
itself with a number of other persons who were en- 
gaged in collateral pursuits, such as wool raisers, 
cotton growers, hemp growers, miners, and a va- 
riety of others. Adding all these together, they 
would form an aggregate of not less than four mil- 
lions of persons who had now to be fed and sup- 
ported by the agriculturists. 

How much agricultural produce did each of these 
persons on an average consume? ‘Twenty-five 
cents aday? If they did, then here was a million 
of dollars worth of produce to be furnished by our 
farmers daily. If this caleulation was too large, 
put the amount at twelve and a half cents, and at 
that rate here was a consumption of $500,000 worth 
every day of the year, or a gross expenditure 
amone our American farmers of 182 millions of 
dollars per annum. Was this no benefit? How 
many hogs, how many beeves, how many barrels 
of flour were thus consumed? It was not too much 
to say that it amounted to six million hogs, six 
million barrels of flour, and ten millions of beeves. 

Now, supposing these four millions of persons, 
whose subsistence was now dependant on manu- 
factures, to be deprived of that source of living in 
consequence of manufactures being prostrated, 
what would they do? The greater part of them 
must become farmers ; the result of which must 
be a proportional increase of agricultural products. 
At the same time that the market created by the 
supply of their wants was cut off, where would be 
the market for their surplus produce? It must lie 
upon their hands and rot. 

Mr. Y. wished to present one other view. The 
report of Mr. Secretary Walker showed that last 
year the whole amount of*these agricultural pro- 
ducts shipped to Europe was eleven and a half mil- 
lions, of which Great Britain took two and a quar- 
ter millions, (without reckoning tobacco and cot- 
ton.) This was the British market for our Amer- 
ican farmers. Would they be willing to surrender 
the supply of four millions of their own people, 
and the reception of one hundred and eighty-two 
millions of dollars at home, for the sake of this 
two and a quarter millions in England? Were 
gentlemen here willing to destroy this home market 
of the farmer in the supplying of the manufacturer 
for such aboonas this? It would be much like in- 
viting a man to throw away a hundred dollar bill 
for the possible chance of making fifty cents. 

But Mr. Y. perceived that his hour was expired. 
There were other subjects which he intended to 
touch, and especially that of the sub-treasury; 
but he must forego this, and content himself with 


writing out more at large what he had wished to | 


say. 
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This | 


possible, which yet cannot be done, in this word 
| any more than to turn the sun back in his dai), 
‘course. There are certain progressive changes in 
society and rovernment that must go on; 
be slowly, it may be quickly; but proceed at some 
pace they must. A man who looks calmly oyo. 
the whole field of human affairs and a past his. 
tory, and can put from him national and 
prejudice, may readily distinguish these, or s, a 
of them. The short-sighted oppose them, Ti, 
sanguine sometimes over-hurry them. The ea, 
tious may strive to check their speed, the wise +, 
direct their course ; but he is no statesman who 
thinks stubbornly to arrest them. It is folly only 
that attempts the impossible. ee 

A striking example is to be found, at this day 
in France. They are talking there about the ex. 
_ tension of popular suffrage; as well they may, jy 
a country containing thirty millions of people, of 
whom about a quarter of a million only are voters 
It requires little sagacity to predict the ultimar 
result. The right of suffrave in France wil] be 
gradually extended, let the Powers that be struc. 
ele against fate as they will. That is a necessity: 
as much a necessity, as that a man must grow oid 

with the lapse of years. The law of the day dis. 
franchises, throughout France, fourteen out of 
every fifteen male adults; but you can no more 
make this a perpetual disfranchisement than yo 
can say to the youth of twenty-one, that half 
century more shall see him the same youth still, 

The bold spokesman of the movement party in 
France, M. Thiers, spoke words of sober truth, 
not of vaunting fancy, when, in a recent debate, 
quoting the noble language of a German writer, 
he said: ** 1 place my bark on the loftiest promon- 
tory of the beach, and will wait the rising of the 
waters to make it float.’? That brave man may 
be under the sod before the waters rise. But they 
will rise; and, one day, his bark will float, despite 
the Canutes of conservatism. 

Similar in character to the suffrage movement in 
France, is the Anti-corn-law League of England; 
the cause as just, the success as certain. The 
British corn-laws are mote than two hundred 
years old. During all that time, these laws have 
protected British agriculture; which, being hon- 
estly translated, means, they have compelled the 
millions to eat dear bread, in order to swell the 
rent-rolls of a few thousand landed proprietors. 
Throughout two centuries this iniquity has been 
suffered to live. But the progress of events is 
sweeping it away. Its days are numbered, A 
Tory minister, pressed by necessity, himself 
introduced into Parliament a bill, which cuts of 
a considerable portion of this bread-tax at once, 
and provides, that, in three years, it shall be 
utterly blotted out from the statute book of Great 
3ritain. The bill passed even the Lords by a 
triumphant majority, and is now the law of that 
land. 

The corn-laws are part of a great system; a 
very ancient system; the system of Commer AL 
Restriction. And this, in its turn, is but one of 
the phases of that master error—ultra legislation. 
It is one of the numerous forms, in which the 
world has been governed too much. 

Now, it isa thing as impossible to perpetuate, 
through coming time, this system of Commercial 
Restriction, as it is to perpetuate the disfranchise- 
ment of voters in France. It is hastening to I's 
decay. Already many of its forms are confessed- 
ly antiquated, and have fallen into disrepute and 
disuse. 

We may smile at some of these rude old forms, 
as we find them in the annals of the mother coun- 
try; yet they, like the forms of our own day, once 
had their fair showing pleas, and their specious 
apologists. There is an ancient Scots Act of Par- 
liament, which, going forward, with blundering, 
directness, to its laudable object, the increase ot 
wealth among the liege subjects, forbade, under 
heavy penalties, the ‘* carrying gold or silver forth 
of the kingdom.”? France, England, Spain, Por- 
tugal, all, at different times, resorted to the same 
crude expedient to make times good, and encour: 
ace domestic industry. We have outlived the idea, 
that these objects may be attained by passing laws 
to detain the money among us per force. 

The placing of embargoes on merchandise, ol 
merly a royal prerogative, Is now out of date. 
Queen Mary frequently exercised it; and Eliza- 
' beth, before her coronation, sent an order to the 
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.ystom-house, prohibiting the sale of all crimson * a part of the bundle of liberties gathered together 


siiks until the court were first supplied. Another 
af this latter sovereign’s legal intermeddlings ap- 
vars still more whimsical. She took offence, if 
Hume may be credited, at the smell of woad ; and 
‘eaued, in consequence, an edict, prohibiting the 
jure of that useful plant. The ingenuity of 
modern times has always on hand, to excuse the 
jw's restraints on commerce, some more plausi- 
le apology than the olfactory antipathies of a sov- 
ign prince. : f 
Thus, too, in regard to an order in council, pro- 
muleated under Charles I., which commanded that 
all shops in Cheapside and Lombard street, Lon- 
Jon, except those of goldsmiths, should be shut 

o, “that the avenue to St. Paul’s might appear 
more splendid.”” So idle a whim would not now 
ie deemed a legitimate cause why the law should 
sep in and break up a tradesman’s business. 

In the fourteenth century lawgivers thought it 
necessary to interfere between the employers and 
‘he employed, and determine the price of labor. 
fhe “statute of laborers,” in 1350, fixed the 
wages of reapers at three-pence a day, (equal in 
value to nearly a dollar and a quarter of our mon- 
ey,) and for other labor in proportion. At the 
oresent day the farmer may complain of high wa- 
ves, and the laborer of low; but the statesman 
does not consider the complaints of either a rea- 
son to justify his direct interference. 

The morality of some portion of the ancient 
levislation on contracts is no longer very intelli- 
viletous. St. Louis, called the best of French 
Kings, issued an ordinance, in which, “ for the 
salvation of his own soul, and that of his ances- 
iors, he released to all Christians a third part of 
what was owing by them to Jews.’*? When mon- 
ey is legislated, now-a-days, from one man’s pocket 
i» another’s, political decency demands that it 
should not be done in so barefaced a manner. 
We are scandalized, for instance, when we read, 


ere 


that Henry VIII, after extorting, by a miscalled | 


benevolence, (or forced loan, to repay which he 
.ve his written obligation,) ‘* one-sixth of every 
man’s substance, payable in money, plate, or 
ewels,” obtained from his next Parliament a 
statute, In which the Commons ‘*do, for them- 
slves and all the whole body of the realm which 
ihey represent, freely, liberally, and absolutely, 
giveand grant unto the King’s highness all and 
every sum or sums of money, which to them and 
every one of them is, ought, or might be due by 
reason of any money or any other thing to his 
Grace at any time heretofore advanced, by way of 
‘rust or loan.’? We are staggered, even, at the 

\dness of the early Virginia councillors, who, 
when tobacco rose in value in consequence of laws 
protecting its culture, scrupled not to provide a 
remedy, by enacting that ** no man need pay more 
vian two-thirds of his debt during the stint;’’ and 
that“ all creditors should take forty pounds for a 

ndred.”” And _ yet, in this latter case, our scru- 

esare of questionable ‘consistency. Restricting 
ws first raised the price of the staple, and conse- 
uently the scale of debts; and such are tolerated 
‘ourday. Why, then, take offence at the direct 
egislation, more honest and not more positive, 
wich lowered that scale to its original standard 
avai ¢ 

Ah! the politicians of our country are a civil 
ind a smooth-spoken race, with little of the Tudor 
nd Stuart downrightness of the olden time about 
‘tiem. They seruple much to do injustice—in a 
‘raightforward way. They will not hear a word 
sud about restraining or fettering trade, or altering 
‘ie scale of debts, or impairing contracts. Inter- 
‘rence is aterm not to be found in their vocabu- 
ty. It has an offensive sound, and is paraphra- 

¢—PROTECTION, 

When the infant settlement of Jamestown lost, 
by Indian massacre, half her colonists, the gallant 
‘sptain Smith offered the London Company of 

“venturers his services to overawe the natives 
ud provide for the safety of the colony. The 
““mpany thereupon graciously declared, that ‘* he 
“sould have leave to go at his own expense, if he 
. uld grant the corporation one-half of the pillage!” 
‘nilar to the proffered patronage of the Virginian 
‘dventurers, is the protection which the law has 
sually afforded to commerce. 

A common form of such protection, in the Mid- 
“'e Ages, was that of close corporations. It may 
that this system had its origin in a desire to 


protect commerce from outrage. Bancroft calls it | 


1 


| industry. 


in the age of feudalism, and which formed the only 
balance of the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests against the aristocracy of the sword.’’ As 
such, the custom, like other temporary expedients 
indefensible on just principles, may have been use- 
ful in its day. Yet it would seem, that its natural 
and necessary evils very soon showed themselves. 
When we read, as we do in Hume, that, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, nine- 
tenths of the commerce of England consisted in 
woollen goods, it appears almost incredible, though 
it be true, that a single privileged corporation, 
namely, the “ Company of Merchant Adventur- 
ers,’’ held, by their patent, exclusive possession 
of this branch of trade. Add _ to this, Elizabeth’s 
patents, usually granted to her courtiers, to deal 
exclusively even in such necessaries of life as salt, 
iron, leather, and coal; and we shall have some 
conception of what sort of protection was afforded, 
in those days, the very saturnalia of monopolists, 
by operation of law, to the true interests of the 
commercial community. 

The legislative records of England bear testimo- 
ny to the effects of such a system on the national 
When, during the session of 1601, the 
list of articles assigned to the patentees was read 
over, including not only the staples already enu- 
merated, but paper, glass, tin, beer, Irish yarn, train 
oil, and fifty others, a member exclaimed: ‘ Is not 
bread among the number?’’—the House seemed 
amazed. ‘* Nay,”’ said he, “if no remedy be found 
for these, bread will be there before the next Par- 
liament.’’ ‘*Every tongue,’’adds Hallam, ‘‘seemed 
now unloosed, each as if emulously descanting on 
the injuries of the place he represented.’’ The 
Queen, yielding to the torrent of opinion, sent for 
the Speaker, and desired him to acquaint the House 
that she would immediately cancel the most griev 
ous and oppressive of these patents. Upon the 
delivery of which gracious message, says Hume, 
**a member said, with tears in his eyes, that if a 
sentence of everlasting happiness had been pro- 
nounced in his favor, he could not have felt more 
joy than that with which he was at present over- 
whelmed.”’ 

Another form of interference with commerce 
very common and onerous in those days, was the 
law of apprenticeships. One of Edward the Sixth’s 
Parliaments passed an act, by which every one 
was prohibited from making cloth, unless he had 
served an apprenticeship of seven years. When 
this absurd law was repealed in the succeeding 
reign, the preamble to the repealing statute set 
forth, that the restriction in question had ‘ ocea- 
sioned the decay of the woollen manufacture and 
ruined several towns.’’ Yet Edward’s law was 
revived in the reign of Elizabeth; and, strange to 
say, was still in force, as late, at least, as the date 
of our Revolution. 

Our own colonial history furnishes continual ex- 
amples of legal encroachments on commerce, thatare 
no Jonger in vogue. Charles, by proclamation in 
1625, announced his intention of becoming, by his 
agents, the sole factor of the Virginia planters, 
Three years afterwards, he addressed a letter of in- 
structions to the governor and council, offering to 
contract for the whole crop of tobacco, and desiring 
that an assembly might be convened to consider 
his proposal; a fortunate piece of cupidity! for this 
was the first recognition, by a British monarch, of 
a representative assembly in America. The assem- 
bly—an earnest, this, of future independence !— 
rejected the conditions, and protested against the 
monopoly; but two years later, by a compromise 
between the planters and the King, the former ob- 
tained the exclusive right to supply the British 
market, and the latter succeeded in imposing an 
exorbitant duty. They divided the spoi] between 
them, and the people paid for the privileges of both: 
an apt illustration of the working of that system 
which goes by the name of commercial protection. 

Another sample of legislative intermeddling no 
longer practised in its direct form, occurs in the 
history of the same period. The early governors 
of Virginia, by way of promoting the culture of 
corn, sought, by penal statute, to fix its price. 
The colonial legislature afterwards hit upon the 
true remedy: ‘* For the encouragement of men to 
‘ plant store of corn, the price shall not be stinted, 
‘ but it shall be free for every man to sell it as dear 
‘as he can.’’ Legislative assemblies gather wis- 
dom rapidly, when removed beyond the atmosphere 
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‘These various faint lights from the past converge 
to one point. They indicate to us the mevitable 
line of progress. It has been, as in ecclesiastical 
so in commercial affairs, from the more to the 
less of interference. One statute used to fix the 
wages of labor, and another the price of food; both 
are now left to reculate themselves. The legisla- 
tor formerly decided who should manufacture this 
article, and who vend that; as a general rule, each 
may now make or sell what he pleases. In these 
cases, it Is not so much that we have altered the 
law, we have repealed it. We have legislated 
more wisely than our ancestors, chiefly in that we 
have legislated less. We have run our experi- 
ments through these various phases of interference, 
to learn, at last, how many cases there are, in which 
legislative aid is an encumbrance, and legislative 
duty—to do nothing. 

Let us apply these lessons of the past. I have 
spoken of those forms of legal intermeddling with 
commerce that are antiquated, and have past away; 
let us turn to these that are still fashionable, at this 
day, and in our own country. 

Tariff protection is the chtefof these. The ob- 
ject proposed by a protective tariff is similar to that 
which the legislator of former days had im view 
when he determined rates of wages and fixed scales 
of prices. Some branch of industry, generally a 
manufacture, is declared to be in a feebleand droop- 
ing condition; its profits too small; its wages too 
low; its prices insufficient. Politicians go to work, 
to increase the profits and raise the wages and the 
prices. This they effect by shutting out competi- 
tion. Formerly a close corporation was the usual 
form employed; all but the members of the favored 
company were forbidden to compete. In our days, 
the monopoly, with some exceptions, is co-exten- 
sive with the kingdom or republic in which the law 
is passed; and competition is forbidden, under pen- 
alty of fine, to foreigners only. This is a great im- 
provement upon Queen Elizabeth’s exclusive pat- 
ents and close corporauons. 

Yet the effect produced by these national monop- 
olies differs in degree only, not in kind, from that 
caused by those exclusive corporations. Three 
hundred years ago, Elizabeth’s patent increased 
the price of salt tenfold; the tariff of to-day raises 
it a comparatively moderate per centage only. 
The former excluded all competition, both foreign 
and domestic, the latter leaves domestic competi- 
tion unchecked. Yet in both cases the principle 
is identical. Artificial means are employed to 
control and divert from its natural channels the 
current of trade. A certain amount of compet- 
tion is shut out by law, for the purpose of raising 
the price of a certain article to its producers; and, 
of course, to its consumers also. That is the 
operation and the intended effect of all protective” 
tariffs. If they do not produce that etlect, they 
are, so far as regards protection, inoperative and 
useless. If they do produce it, they legislate 
money from the pockets of one class into the pock- 
ets of another, without any value received to jus- 
tify the transfer. They do not effect this directly, 
as did St. Louis by his ordinance against the Jews, 
or as did the early Governors of Virginia, when 
they fixed by law the price of corn. But they 
effect it, nevertheless. 

As the close corporations of the middle ages 
may have been, for the time, a defence against 
worse evils than themselves, so, at a particular 
period during the infancy of a State, the interfer- 
ence of a temporary tariff for protection—a hedge 
to defend the young plants of enterprise until they 
shoot up to an independent growth—may produce 
benefits to overbalance its injustice. But this, like 
the kindred plea of retaliation, is a question of 
the day and of expediency. The ultimate issue of 
reform is one matter; the day and the hour when 
each step may safely and usefully be made, is 
another. Yet the statesman has stronger tempta- 
tion to be over-scrupulous than to be over-rash. 
It is the tendency of a temporary injustice to en- 
dure beyond the term of its necessity, especially 
when the pecuniary interests of any class of men 
are identified with its endurance. 

Sir, I bring no railing accusation against any 
party. I presume not to judge the motives; I pass 
no condemnation even on the acts of any class of 
men. Who so wise that he may boast never to 
have been blinded by interest?—so just, that the 
hope of present advantage cannot mislead him? I 
would speak of errors without denying their hon- 
esty. Toa long vexed question I invite the atten- 
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tion of our opponents, in the spirit of the text: 
‘¢ Come now, and let us reason together.”’ 

In such a spirit I ask the advocates of tariff pro- 
tection: how far do your views extend? What 
are your intentions? This policy of imposing 
taxes, not with a single eye to revenue, but with 
the express, design to shut out competition and 
raise prices—do you regard it as a permanent poli- 
cy? You speak of it as patriotic; you still call it 
American: do you hope to continue, to perpetuate, 
to ingraft it on our republican system, to transmit 
it to posterity ? 


You cannot do it! History, lifting up her voice 
of experience, declares to you aloud, that you can- 
not. You may legislate against the current for the 
hour, forthe day. Thatis a thing within human 
power, like the clock over your entrance door. 
You may put back the hands of that « lock, till it 
shall seem as if the day grew younger instead of 
But not less will the sun, without, hold 
on his apparent course through the heavens; and 
not the less will the inexorable dial, steady to 
truth, continue to indicate the constant regularity 
of his progress. 

Do you still demand proof of these assertions ? 
Then, I ask you briefly to review, with me, the 
history of the American protective system, to trace 


wanine, 


its rise: to follow out its progress; to note the 
symptoms, not to be mistaken, of its decay. 

“In 1789 was passed the first tariff bill. The 
young republic had just brought to a close an ex- 


pensive war: and her popul ition, of less than four 
millions, had ineurred a national debt of nearly 
eighty millions; equal, in proportion, to a debt of 
four hundred millions now. Her manufactures 
were all in their earliest infaney, many just strug- 
cling into existence. Then, if ever, a hizh scale 
of duty was required, and heavy protection was 
justifiable. Yet how do the aie eran rimitive 
tariff compare with our impositions of sacar} On 


the single luxury of carriages there was a duty of | 


fifteeh per cent.; and on East India goods of 
twelve-and-a-half per cent. With these excep- 
tions, the hichest rate of ad valorem duty was ten 
per cent. On such staples as iron, leather, sad- 
dlery, clothing, millinery, it was seven-and-a-half 
per cent.; and be this borne in mind !—on woollen 
and cotton goods (the latter but recently intro- 
duced) it was fire per cent. only. On sugar the 
duty was one cent a pound, on coal two cents a 
bushel, and so of other articles. 

The tariff of 1790 increased but slightly these 
rates. And so again in 1794, and for many suc- 
ceeding years. Throughout nearly the first quarter 
of a century after the establishment of our Gov- 
ernment, no ad valorem duty whatever higher than 
Lwenty per cent. was imposed, except on a single 
article of luxury, wines; and the specific duties 
were on a scale of similar moderation. It was 
not until the administrations of Washington and 
Adams and Jefferson and almost of Madison had 
passed away, that men talked of twenty-five and 
thirty and forty per cent. protective duties. 

In 1816 it was that we first began to copy, from 
England, the policy of protection for protection’s 
sake; and to raise the scale of tariff duties, with- 
out reference to revenue. This foreign plant seem- 
ed, for a brief space, to thrive in a republican 
soul. The tariff bill of 1820 failed, it is true; but 
in ]824, and arain in 1828 and 1832, the system, 
christened, in very defiance of its parentage, .mer- 
ican, was sanctioned and extended. 

One thing, however, is to be remarked and ought 
to be remembered. ‘The first tariffs, of moderate 
duties, framed on a revenue scale, passed with a 
decree of unanimity unknown in modern days. On 
the passage of the tariff of 1789, and also on that of 
1794, the yeas and nays were noteven called, either 
in the Senate or the House. On the tariff of 1790 
they were called in the House only, and the vote 
stood nearly three to one. On the tariff of 1797 the 
vote was more than three to one. The majorities 
continued large until the protective doctrines of 
1816 were flune, as a firebrand, into our legislative 
From that moment they diminished. Bitter 
sectional quarrels, ending in lean majorities, mark 
the entire period of our high protective tariffs. 
That of 1824 passed, in a House of two hundred 
and nine members, by a majority of five only; and 
in the Senate by a majority of four: that of 1828 by 
a majority of nine in the one house and five in the 
other. ’ 

The tariff of 1832 obtained a somewhat better 
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kindled, throuchout the Union, scenes of sectional 
strife such as no other question—not that of slavery 
itself—has ever had power to call forth in this 
republic. It brought upon us the days of nullifi- 
cation. 

Dark and threatening days! when men knew 
not, even while they sat, side by side, in this cham- 
ber, whether, ina few short weeks, they might not 
stand in the ranks of civil war, face to face, sword 
meeting sword, each seeking the life of the other! 
Who has forgotten the daily doubts and fears of 
that terrible crisis; the concentration of forces at 
Fort Moultrie; the gathering of armed bands under 
the Palmetto banner; the Convention, with its nul- 
lifying ordinance ; the Proclamation, with its stern 
rebuke? Dark and perilous days! when each cou- 
rier that sped from the South might come charged 
with tidines of wo and of blood. Yes; and no man 
could say where, if the first blood were shed, that 
fratricide war might end. The boldest looked on 
with dismay. The most hopeful half despaired of 
the republic. 

And thus was exposed to risk the most imminent 
the intezrity of that Union which the good and the 
brave had laid down their lives to establish. And 
all this for what? To build up among usa system 
of taxes not demanded for revenue, not necessary 
to support the Government—an .4merican system ! 
American! A tree is known by its fruit; do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Ameri- 
can! and yeta system that cast discord and heart- 
burnings into republican councils, where reigned, 
till its advent, only harmony and good will! Ameri- 
can! and yet bringing into our midst not peace, but 
asword? Is that an American system that sows 
hate in the hearts of freemen; that makes brother 
the enemy of brother; that arrays section in oppo- 
sition to section; that arms a State against the 
Confederacy ? 

The distinguished father of that system himself 
felt, when the day of trial came, that it was not 


American; that it could not live on in a republican || : 
| ment is to be the measure of protective favor to our manu- 


atmosphere; that, after a brief time, it must be up- 
rooted, and castaway. Mr. Clay saw Verplanck’s 
bill making its way through the House. Tle 
bowed, as all men must, to the fiat of necessity; 
but he did more; he gave way gracefully, in good 
temper, in good season. Henry Clay and John C. 
Calhoun together voted for the Compromise bill; 
and South Carolina disbanded her troops and re- 
turned—if of a sovereign State the expression be 
permitted—returned to her allegiance. 

There was not a man of that day, deserving to 


be named asa statesman, who did not feel that that | 


struggle and that Compromise sealed the fate of 
tariff protection in America forever; and that, like 
other kindred forms of commercial restriction, it 
had outlived its day, and must yield to the inno- 
vating influence of the age. I say not this with 
reference to the mere provisions of the Compromise 
bill, important as its gradual reductions were; but 
I say it of the spirit in which the change was 
avowedly wrought, and of the principles that were 
recognised, in so many words, on the face of that 
celebrated act. 

Mr. Clay openly acknowledged that the protec- 
tive system could not long survive, and only asked 
that it might not be hurried, prematurely, to its 
doom. It was but a few days before the passage 
of the Compromise that he said: 

* Now, give us time. Cease all fluctuations and agita- 
tions for nine years, and the manufacturers,in every branch, 
will sustain themselves against foreign competition. IT am 
anxious to find out some principle of mutual accommoda- 
tion, to satisfy, as far as practicable, both parties ; to increase 
the stability of legislation ; and, at some future day, but not 
too distant, when we take into view the magnitude of the 
interests involved, to bring down the rate of duties to the rev- 
enue standard, for irhich our opponents have so long con- 
tended-*’—Speech of February 25, 1833. 

He asked not to save his favorite system. He 
asked but time—the nine years which the Compro- 
mise bill, with its annually abating rates, gave him. 
These past, and he knew and confessed that reve- 
nue must become the sole standard of an American 
tariff. 

He seems even to have doubted whether public 
sentiment, excited as it was, would suffer a con- 
demned system thus gradually to die out; and he 
protested, in advance, against the violation of a 


compact not binding in after sessions, except by | 


the moral force which the time and the cireum- 
stance gave it. His words, on the same occasion, 
were: 

** What man, who is entitled to the character of an Ame- 


vote; but it had not been six months a law until it || rican statesman, would stand up in his place, in either 


peace and amity’’ was not disturbed. Publi: 


| tariff protection rallied for a death-strugele. Oy 


/ naked deformity. 
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ion respected it, because it chimed in with the op. 
ward spirit of the age; and because it set fort} the 
only just principle of taxation, Thus it reads jn 


the third section: 


“ Duties shall be laid FoR THE PURPOSE OF RAISING « 
REVENUE AS MAY BE NECESSARY TO AN ECONOMK 
ISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT.”? 
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This is the essential principle of the Compromise 
bill. This open avowal of that principle was the 
great triumph obtained, at that crisis, by justice 
over privilege. , : 

The nine years of graduated reduction of duties 
under the Compromise, ran out on the 30th of June. 
1842; and thus the day for the final ratification oF 
that ‘* treaty of peace and amity” arrived. [ts 
pledge—morally binding, if ever legislative pledze 
was—was to the effect that, after the said 30th day 
of June, imports should be * admitted to entry 
subject to such duty, Nor EXCREDING TWENTY pra 
CENT. AD VALOREM, as shall be provided for by 
law.”’— Tariff act of farch 2, 1833, Sec. 5 s 

It is a fair inference, from the general tenor of 
the act, that, in case of actual deficiency of reveny: ; 
but in no other, this limit might be exceeded. This 
low maximum, it is proper to remark, was coupled 
with a home valuation, cash duties, and a prospect. 
ive free list. 

Privilege always dies hard. And, as the Com. 
promise act approached its close, the friends of 
the 15th of October, 1841, the ** Home League” 
was formed; and its proceedings appeared in the 
leading tariff journals, heralded by a flourish of 
trumpets, and put forth as a great national move- 
ment. At their first meeting, after condemning 
the Compromise as unjust and impracticable, the 
Home Leaguers proceeded further to resolve: 

« That if a revenue for the economical support of govern- 


facturers and mechanics, justice as well as policy demands, 
that such a scale of duties be adopted as will not, by foster 
ing an increased consumption of imported fabrics, fayor 
foreign labor; when, by a higher scale, producing an equal 
revenue, our Own industry may be aided, without injury to 
any homme interest.”’—Niles’s Register of October 30, 1841. 
Here is the high tariff policy, set up in all its 
The doctrine is curious, and 
worth a plain translation, thus: “ It is a hard case 
that Government should not be allowed to raise 
more money than it requires; but if we are to be 
condemned to this, at least let us raise it by as 
high a tax as we can; by a tax of thirty per cent. 
rather than of twenty per cent.; or, better still, by 
one of forty. Justice and policy demand this.” 
These claimants for ** protective favor’’ seem to 
me to have somewhat confused notions of justice 
and policy. All favor granted to one class, at ex- 
pense of another, is unjust; and impolitic, because 
unjust. Justice satisfies; favor never does. Let 
favoritism enter the family circle, and love is re- 
placed by jealousy, and peace by strife. Let it 
invade a federative Union—we have seen and felt 


|| the woful result. 


Mr. Clay held out, for a time at least, against 
the movement of the Home Leaguers. On the lst 
of March, 1842, he said in the Senate: 


“The law itself (the Compromise) met the approbation of 
all parts of the country; its provisions ought not lightly to 


| be departed from ; its principles should be observed in good 
faith.’’—Niles’s Register of March 19, 1842, p. 42. 


And again, in the same speech: 

“If it be necessary to raise the duties higher than twenty 
per cent., we ought to adhere to the principles of the Com- 
promise act, so far as it should be possible to do.” 

Yet, as the day of final decision more closely 
approached, the father of the protective system 
seemed disposed to make a last effort to save his 
expiring offspring. Pressed, perhaps, by the rash 
urgency of friends less clear-sighted than himself, 
Mr. Clay, in his Lexington speech of June 9, 1542, 
permitted himself to say: 


Another remedy, powerfully demanded by the nec*sst- 
ties of the times, and requisite to maintain the currency !0 


| a sound state, is a tariff, which wil! lessen importations from 


abroad, and tend to increase supplies at home from domestic 


| industry.”’—Niles’s Register of July 9, 1842, p. 294. 


This was a distinct relapse into the old exploded 
abuse. It was breaking ground against the ‘‘ trea- 


ty of peace and amity,’’ which, the speaker had 
himself declared, no man deserving the characte! 
of an American statesman would disturb. The 


' principle of the Compromise was, that tariff taxes 
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THE CO 


necessary revenue: here they are to be imposed || tem as that? Peacefully you cannot do it—all 


for objects wholly different—for the purpose of 
keeping the currency sound ; for the Aaj eee of 
increasing domestic supplies ; and even, coking 
through protection towards prohibition itself, for 
the purpose of lessening foreign importations, the 
very source of tariff revenue. Ina word, Mr. Clay 
endorsed the doctrines of the Home League. 

This seems to have been the signal for a con- 
corted assault on the compromise and its principles, 
The embarrassments of the day aided the project, 
and privilege had one brief triumph more. The 
tariff of 1842 was passed. ‘ 

If the friends of the protective theory ever seri- 
ously expected, after the immediate danger from 
nullification blew over, to revive and perpetuate 
their system, the circumstances under which the 
tariff bill of 1842 became a law, ought to have 
shown them the futility of the attempt. Painfully 
and with many throes the feeble bantling strug- 
gled into existence. ‘The month of July had pass- 
ed: the last days of August were approaching; and 
still the country was without any revenue law 
whatever. Then it was that the protectionists, 
availing themselves of the insolvent condition of 
the weasury, pressed upon Congress, at the ver 
close of the session, the alternative of their bill or 
norevenue. Even at such advantage, under the 
pressure, as it were, of necessity, the measure won 
its way with extreme difficulty to the statute Look. 
Twice it was defeated in the House by the casting 
vote of the Speaker; and it succeeded there at last 
by a reluctant majority of two stragelers, their 
yotes coming in at the last moment, even after the 
decision had been announced. 

in the Senate it passed by a bare majority of 
one—Mr. Wright and Mr. Buchanan both voting 
for itunder protest. Mr. Wright 

« Assumed that this bill must pass in the form it now bears 
or that no revenue law could pass at the present session.” ’ 

The sober-minded even of the party that brought 
it forward seemed ashamed of the deed. Mr. Web- 
ster, in that speech which he delivered in Faneuil 
Hall, in the autumn of 1842, to a “sea of upturned 
faces,”’ said: 

“Ttis not true that the tariff system (of 1842) was passed 
by the Whigs alone. We know that more than thirty, some 
of them leading and influential Whigs, voted against the ta- 
riff, out and out, on all questions, direct and indirect.” 

And this is the bill, a vagrant that went about 
in the House, at the eleventh hour, begging among 


its Whig friends for a stray vote to save its threat- , 


ened life,—that was saved in the Senate by its op- 
ponents, only because they thought it a less crying 
evil than a bankrupt exchequer and a broken pub- 
lic faith,—this is the bill that is now the law of the 
land! And this bill, thus forced, despite the spirit 
of the age, ona reluctant country, is to remain a 
permanent system, to become our national policy! 
We are not to touch or amend it! It is too rood 
and holy to ineur rebuke, or to suffer alteration! 
it is not within the scope of my present purpose 
minutely to examine the details of this tariff. Suf- 
fice it, that it embodies the system of specific du- 
ties, minimums, and all the et ceteras of protective 
favor, Suffice it, that the average of its duties has 
proved to be THIRTY-FOUR per cent., actually ex- 
ceeding that of the tariff of 1832, of which the aver- 
age was but thirty-three and eight-tenths. The 
gross revenue it produced for the year ending 30th 
September, 1845, was nearly thirty-one millions— 
the largest amount ever raised from imports in any 
one year (the years 1831 and 1825 alone excepted ) 
since the foundation of the Government. A gen- 
eral idea of its impositions may be gathered from 


the fact, that on four staple necessaries, iron, coal, | 
sugar, and molasses, (yielding six millions of rev- | 


fnue,) its duties actually average over sixty per 


cent.; three times the compromise maximum: | 


while on cotton and woollen goods (on which the 
duties reach six millions and three quarters) the 
average rate is about THIRTY-NINE per cent.; nearly 
double the same maximum. Under this tariff, too, 
nearly one-half the revenue is obtained from spe- 
cile duties, 

In a word, it was a violation the most flagrant 
of every principle and promise of the Compromise 
act. It was an open and undisguised return, both 
'n form and in rates of duty, to the old protective 
es that had been tried, condemned, sentenced, 

1 1533. 

Again I would appeal to the friends of tariff pro- 
‘ection, Again I would ask them: Do you intend, 


experience proves that; and will you destroy the har- 

mony of feeling that now binds State to State, stir 

up again heart-burnings that but slumber among 
| us, endanger the very integrity of our happy and 
glorious Union—all in a fruitless struggle after 
privileges you cannot perpetuate and a policy that 
IS passing away ? 

But you say to yourselves that you can but be de- 
feated at last, and may as well struggle on against 
the change, with the chance of retarding what you 
may not avert. Look to it! The history of re- 
form throughout the world teaches us this lesson: 
that privilege has often lost all because she knew 
not when to yield a part. There was a time, in 
the early days of the French revolution, before the 
oath of the Tennis court or the fall of the Bastille, 
when, by well-timed concession, the unfortunate 
Louis might have saved kingdom and life. He 
suffered the golden moment to pass, and with it all 
power to control the rising torrent that speedily 
overwhelmed him. 

Look well to it! To-day your influence is still 
felt, and you have power to shape a modification of 
the tariff. You can obtain discrimination within 
certain limits, and even, for a time, protection con- 
| siderably beyond the pledges of the Compromise. 
| ‘To-day you can do this, if you consent to guide a 

movement which you seem disposed obstinately to 
resist. To-morrow it may be no longer in your 
power. Reform, dammed up by obstinate oppo- 
sition, spreads far and fast, when once the barrier 
has given way. 
Reflect, also, how small the gain is of temporary 
success. Protective favor, in order to benefit steady 
| business men, must be permanent. Fluctuating 
duties can serve the purpose of the speculator only. 
Will any prudent manufacturer incur the outlay 
and risk of founding a large establishment on the 
| security of a tariff which he may expect to see re- 
pealed from year to year? But what is, in point 
| of fact, the prospect before you, even if you defeat 
the tariff bill of this session? Will its defeat be 
silently acquiesced in? You know it will not. 
Session after session the struggle will be renewed, 
and renewed with increased forces and with grow- 
|ing strength. Yes! and reform, like the sybil of 
old, will increase her demands at each return. 
The tariff bill proposed now in 1846 is more rad- 
ical than was that reported in 1844. Reject it, and 
see if the next proposal be not one of yet lower 
rates and of a stricter revenue stamp. 
The bill now before us, as reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, concedes much 
| to interests hitherto privileged; and proposes mod- 
| erate reform only. Its average rate, as nearly as 
can now be ascertained, will be about twenty-four 
and a half per cent.; and thus the average of all 
its duties, high and low, taken together, is, in fact, 
four and a half per cent. higher than the very high- 
est contemplated by the Compromise. Its principal 
schedule, including the staples of iron, coal, wool- 
len goods, clothing, carpeting, saddlery, paper, 
wines, and many other staples, is put at thirty per 
cent.; being a tax higher by one-half than the 
maximum of the Compromise. Cotton and silk 
goods bear a duty of twenty-five per cent. Its 
duties are wholly ad valorem—the only fair prin- 
ciple of taxation; and in this it but carries out one 
of the pledges of the Compromise, of which the 
equity has been repeatedly acknowledged by Mr. 
Clay: for example, in his Senate speech of March 
| 1, 1842: 
| Tsay,” said he, “ that,in theory, and according to every 
sound principle of justice, the ad valorem mode of taxation 
is entitled to the preference.’’—Niles’s Register of March 19, 
1842, p. 42. 

The gross amount of revenue which this bill 
would bring in, supposing the importations to re 
main the same as last year, is about twenty-two 
millions. But that importations will remain at 
their present amount, there is no chance. These 
greatly reduced rates would, of course, increase 
the amount of dutiable articles imported. Our 
total importations are now about one hundred and 


six millions; the Secretary of the Treasury esti- 


mates that, under the proposed tariff, they would 
increase by fourteen millions the first year; reach- 
ing a hundred and twenty millions. This estimate 
is, | think, a very moderate one. If it prove cor- 
rect, then the tariff, as reported from the commit- 
| tee, would yield a gross revenue of about twenty- 
'| six millions of dollars; or, deducting a million and 
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one purpose only—to raise | do you expect, to maintain, unchanged, such a sys- 
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a half for expenses of collection, would bring in a 
net revenue of twenty-four millions and a half. 

This is amply sufficient in time of peace. At 
this moment we are unfortunately engaged in war, 
though not, I trust, to be of long duration, nor to 
demand an expensive armament. And with a view 
to meet these extra expenditures, it is the inten- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, as I understand, to move sundrv 
amendments to the reported bill, which will yield 
an increase of some three or four millions. This 
will give a net revenue from imports of above 
twenty-eight millions—about as much as the pres- 
ent tariff bill; the increased importations compen- 
sating for the reduced rates, 

The substitute offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Huncerrorp] will produce, I 
think, about the same amount. It differs chiefly 
from the Ways and Means bill, as proposed to be 
amended, in retaining specific duties on a few sta- 
ples. 


It isa common argument that, since we are ac- 
tually engaged in war, we should let the tariff of 
1842 alone. Nothing can be more fallacious. The 
war is an additional reason why we should alter 
that tariff. Many of its rates amount to positive 
prohibition; and these it is doubly important to 
reduce, at a period of increased expenditures like 
this. The Secretary of the Treasury says, of the 
present tariff, in his Jast annual report: 

‘* Many of the duties are becoming dead letters, except for 
the purpose of prohibition; and, if not reduced, will ulti- 
mately compel their advocates to resort to direct taxation to 
support the Government. In the event of war, nearly all 
the high duties will become prohibitory, from the increased 
risk and cost of importation.”’—Report, p. 6. 

sut the sufficient reply to all who set up the war 
as an argument against any change is, that either 
of the bills above referred to is calculated to pro- 
duce as much revenue as the present law. 

Sir, [have yet a word to say, in conclusion, to 
the friends of tariff protection. In voting for 
either of these bills, we of the West, and our 
friends of the South, abandon, for the sake of 
peace, much, which, on the soundest principles of 
equity, we might demand as simply just and right. 
If to the probable rate of the proposed tariff, say 
twenty-five per cent., we add freight and other 
expenses on importations, we shall find the aver- 
age of protection actually afforded to be at least 
thirty-three per cent.; or, in other words, an addi- 
tion of one-third to the price of all imported goods 
subject to duty. 

Mr. BAYLY. You underrate the amount of 
protection afforded by a tariff averaging twenty- 
five per cent. Freight and other charges would 
bring up the actual protection to upwards of forty 

er cent. 

Mr.OWEN. Then my estimate is much within 
the truth; and the argument is but the more forei- 
ble. ‘To grant such an average of protection, be it 
thirty-three or be it forty per cent., is a vast con- 
cession to our fellow-citizens of the North. We 
make it ungrudgingly; but we cannot forget, and 
they ought not to forget, that it is a concession, in 
principle as well as in extent of protection. [I will 
not withhold the opinion, that all laws which fet- 
ter trade are defensible only as temporary expe- 
dients; and that, even in a mitigated form, they 
cannot be justified as a permanent policy. 

3ut, in all legislative changes, extremes are to 
be avoided. While the petty questions of the 
hour should not call off our judgments from in- 
quiries of a higher order and a wider range; while 
we should aspire above the smoke and dust of 
partisan warfare, to seek a calm and clear pros- 
pect into the future of progress; yet does it be- 
hoove us also to bear in mind, that it is one thing 
to distinguish a coming change, and another to 
carry it out, in fitting form and due season. The 
mariner’s observation, even of the changeless sun 
itself, must be subjected to corrections and allow- 
ances, before it suffices to determine his position 
and direct his course. And thus the best specula- 
tions of the statesman, though deduced from the 
unerring principles of justice, must be tempered 
and modified by considerations of time and place, 
ere they become available for daily service. We 
cannot rush to perfection. It is not enough thata 
reform be just in itself ; it must be well-timed also. 
It must not jar too rudely on the usages of the day. 
It must not outrun the opinions and intelligence of 
the times. To influence the masses we must ap- 
proach them. As the power of the magnet ceases 
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to operate beyond a given distance, so laws framed 
far in advance of the age lose their attractive force 
over mankind. 

Influenced by such views, I am the friend of 
compromise and conciliauon, In that spirit has 
the present proposal to modify the tariff! been 
framed by its projectors. In that spirit let our 
brethren from the manufacturing States come half 
way to meet us. And we may once more, with 
the unanimity of the olden time, pass a revenue 
law by a majority so large, that there will be litde 
motive or disposition, for many years to come, to 
alter its rates or disturb its provisions. 

Mr. COLLIN next obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuataman: ‘The honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, |Mr. Srewarr,] in his third speech 
upon the subject of the tariff, made the astonish- 
ine discovery that the revenue in 1840, under the 
compromise act, was but about half as great as it 
was in 1845 under the act of 1842. ‘To his com- 
prehension it proved conclusively, that to modify 
the actof 1842 would inev itably reduce the revenue. 
If the gentleman had been a litthe more minute tn 
his ex yninaulion, he would have discovered that, 
in T8400, less than half the goods imported were 
subject to the payment of any duty, and upon 
those upon which duties were paid in that year, 
the amount was but about one-half of the amount 
of imports subject to duty in 1845. ‘That fact 
must solve the mystery for the gentleman; and if 
he will more carefully examine his whole record, 
he will find his whole argument demolished by it. 
In the second place, (as even horizontal duties are 
to be preferred to the present unjust system of dis- 
criminations,) if he will muluply the amount of 
imports in 1845 by thirty, he wil find the product 
to be $5,000,000 greater than the amount of rev- 
enue collected in that year. ‘This will show to 
him that the tarul act of 1842 may be modified, 
and yet increase the revenue without an increase 
of the imports. If, as we may anticipate, such 
modification should be increased both upon exports 
and imports from twenty to fifty millions of dollars 
annually, we should increase the revenue toa sum 
suflicient to carry on the Mexican war, in addi- 
tion to other reasonable expenditures. In such 
increase of exports, if we should add such per 
centage to the agricultural products of the country 
as we may reasonably antucipate, tit would bestow 
benefit enough upon the industry of the country 
annually to pay the expense of a war with Eng- 
land, I have made some minute calculations upon 
the revenue that would accrue under the provis- 
ions of the bill now under consideration, and from 
these calculations I have ascertained that even if 
the commerce of the country should not be in- 
crease d, yet the reduction of revenue would be 
too small to be for one moment taken into the ac- 
count, in the comparison, to the benefit that would 
accrue to the miterests, the morals, the whole in- 
dustry of the country. Sir, we have received 
among our documents some statistics collected un- 
der an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 
which itis shown that in 1844, while the products 
of labor in agriculture is $175 per man, the pro- 
ducts of the woollen manufactures in that year 
was $1,205 50 per individual, including both men 
and women. ‘These statistics show us that it re- 
quires eight times as much labor, and five times 
as mach capital ina given amount in agriculture, 
aS are required in the same amountin the manu- 
facture of woollen goods, Each of the other pro- 
tected interests do not vary very materially in 
this estimate from that of the woollen manufac- 
If it should be areued that manufactures 
require protection In Consequence of the cheap In- 
terest on capital in Europe, it must be answered, 
that avriculture has five umes greater reason to re- 
quireit. If it should be argued that manufactures 
require protection in consequence of the high price 
of labor, it must be answered that agriculture has 
from six to eight umes greater reason to require it 
And yet the Congress of the 
United States is gravely debating whether the coun- 
try ought not to be taxed for the benefit of manu- 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
ndvocatinge that tax, Says it is no partly quesuion, 
Sir, it should never have been made a party ques- 
tion, Gentlemen should never have dignified it by 
the name of an American question, It is a ques- 
tion, sir, that has more the characterisucs of the 
Arab—it is a great question of plunder. 

‘Those works upon history and moral science 


tures. 


for the same cause. 


factures, 





which have at all times been used in our schools, 
have taught that commerce has exerted the strong- 
est influence in raising men from barbarism to civ- 
ilization; that those nations who have been the 
most commercial have been the most distinguished 
for their intelligence, social virtues, enterprise, 
wealth, and strength. In proof of this position, 
we are referred to the Phenicians, Tyreans, Greeks, 
and Carthagenians of the ancient world; at a later 
period, to that of Venice, which, with limited ter- 
riiory and small population, while she enjoyed the 
whole commerce of Europe, stood the bulwark 
against the power of the Turk, which was then 
threatening the world with subjugation. Holland, 
too, through the power created by her commerce, 
long contested with England the empire of the sea, 
Spain and Portugal, while commercial nations, as- 
tonished the world by the fruits of their enterprise. 
Each of these nations, upon failing to retain their 
commercial ascendency, have sunk in the scale of 
nations. England owes her power and wealth to 
her successful efforts as acommercial nation. This 
view of the subject has notonly been taught in our 
schools, but has been entertained by nations; and 
the great effort of governments have been to se- 
cure universal commerce, and to outrun competi- 
tion in this pursuit. ‘Those efforts were checked 
by the long vindictive wars at the close of the 18th 
and the commencement of the 19th centuries. In 
those conflicts, commerce being most vulnerable, 
was most readily assailed. The wealth derived 
from commerce being the strong sinew of war, to 
destroy that commerce was to clip the wings of the 
enemy. In pursuance of this object, France, under 
Bonaparte, founded the continental system. Eng- 
land, through a similar policy, became the tyrant 
of the sea, and, in consequence, we became involv- 
ed in the conflict. France, deprived of her com- 
merce, began to tax nature to raise in her climate 
the products of the tropics. England, deprived of 
the resources of continental Europe and of Amer- 
ica for her breadstuffs, began a conflict with nature 
to try to raise them herself. We, too, had adopted 
many artificial substitutes for those facilities which 
nature or circumstances had seemed to deny us. 
Such, sir, was the state of things found to be in 
existence at the establishment of universal peace in 
the year 1815. In each nation large capitals had 
been invested, through the necessity of the case, 
in enterprises which must have been sacrificed, by 
coming into equal competition with those more fa- 
vored by nature and circumstances in the same 
pursuits. In many instances governments had in- 
vited these investments of capital, and could not in 
justice see them sacrificed. Under these circum- 
stances, the first laws of any magnitude were pass- 
ed, securing a monopoly of interest to any one 
class of men, and throwing embarrassments in the 
way of commercial enterprise and prosperity. But, 
sir, these restrictive laws were never intended to be 
permanent, ‘They were only intended to remain 
ull men had indemnified themselves for their capi- 
tal invested, and then to either abandon or pursue 
them, as circumstances and experience would jus- 
tify. It was with such views as these that the 
patriotic democracy of the country favored and 
passed the laws of 1816 and 1824. Since 1830, 
that same democracy conceived that the experi- 
ment had been tried long enough; that the coun- 
try had endured taxation for a privileged class as 
long as justice and experiment could require. 

but a new state of things was found to have 
been created in the country. Those protected in- 
terests were found to have become strong and 
mighty as political engines. Like the tiger that 
has tasted blood, appetite had been provoked to 
keenness by indulgence. They had so long en- 
joyed contributions upon the people that they be- 
gan to consider them as their birthright, and 
demanded their continuance. ‘Then, sir, was 
formed the unholy alliance, which we have had 
since to contend with. ‘The opponents of the late 
war—the opponents of the remedies to heal the 
wounds of the war—the opponents of the democ- 
racy and of protection to feeble interests and patient 
industry—allied themselves with those protected 
interests which had been warmed into strength by 
the acts of thedemocracy. On the one side offices 
and honors were to be the marriage gift; and to 
the other was to be bestowed the dower of lasting 
plunder upon the people. Sir, the farmers of this 


country are taunted as having been dupes and fools 
for ever having tolerated the protective tariff policy, 
if it is not important to continue it in all future 
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_infusing through all our institutions. 


; ac 


| of winter, and in the heats of summer. 


judgment and love of liberty, than have been fp)», 





June 19, 
time. Sir, the farming interest tolerated j, jy the 
first instance from motives of purest Patriotism 
They did it as a means to heal certain of 4, 
wounds which were the consequences of y., 
From the same motives which induced them 
allow of its adoption, they now require its al ng 
donment, and for still another reason, that of «:,, 
ping the corrupting influences which that policy a 
Fools ar A 


aeons indeed! Strong language to be used agai). 


ass of men, that I know possess intelligence ay, 
es S nrg 
ability to redress themselves when averie 
Where, sir, were ever found greater exhilyt; 


ve d, 
ms of 
among the agriculturists of acountry?) What, 
of men have been more ready to assert, or pyr 
potent in maintaining it? Rome, asa republic 
attained her greatness when the generals that Jona 
her armies were taken from among the cultivators 
of the soil. It was the peasantry of Italy, 1); 
bore her conquering eagles to the remotest paris os 
the earth. Had it not been for the peasants of the 
Grampian hills, King John would never hay 

signed the magna charta. It was the peasantry o' 
England, that shook off the tyranny that the ‘ly. 
dors had transmitted to the Stuarts. And, sir, | 
need not assert to this House that the agricultuya! 
interest certainly did its share in procuring our 
liberties in the war of the Revolution. Sir, I haye 
associated with farmers in their toils in the snows 
I know 
their patient industry, and the strict economy je- 
cessary to sustain them intheir business, I know 
their ardent love of liberty; their intelligence ai) 


Hiss 


| their ability to apply the remedy, when made con- 


scious that their rights are invaded. 


And let me 


| tell gentlemen that, unlezs the oppressions of the 


will be applied. 


present restrictive laws be removed, that remedy 
Sir, I will now consider some of 
the most prominent arguments adduced in favor 
of the restrictive policy. First, then, distinctions 
are attempted to be drawn between the interests of 
the people of the North, and those of the South, 
the Rae and those of the West, in this Unio: 


| The statesmen, the institutions, the whole interests 


of the South, are held up as objects of execration; 


| and gentlemen here, in making statistical caleula- 
| tions upon the productions of the country, have 


| be talken into the account. 


openly avowed that those of the South ought notto 
I have seen with rezret 


| that the poison of these influences have taken too 


deep a hold upon the prejudices of members here. 
Let gentlemen consider, that the fathers of the 


| South and North were brother pioneers in settling 
| the wildernesses of this country; that their bray: 


hearts beat side by side in achieving our liberty 

that their statesmen, with equal talent, equal pa- 
triotism, and as few weaknesses, united in forming 
our present institutions, and stand ready to main- 
tain them. But, sir, if patriotism, love of country, 
love for the Union, and reminiscences of the pas’, 
are not sufficient to deter gentlemen from this un- 


| wise policy, let me appeal to their interests. [ain 


| such products of the North as are required in ¢! 


| party malevolence, or sectional prejudice. 


ready to admit, that the exports of the South ex- 
ceed those of the North. But, sir, the commercial 

men of the North do most of this export business 

In return, they send to the South a portion of the 
goods taken in exchange, by which, together wii 
South, this excess of exports is equalized, and tre- 
quently, if not at all times, the balance of trade's 
in favor of the people of the North. I will ask of 
gentlemen to point out a single year when !n this 
exchange the balance has been against the North 

In my examinations I have never discovered such 
year. Sir, the people of the North enjoy the pro- 
fits of exchanging southern exports with forein 
countries. They also enjoy the profits of pay: 
for these exports, by selling to the South the go «y 
and productions of the North, with all the attend: 
ant benefits of the exchange. Let it not be sai¢ 
that these reciprocal advantages to the people ot 
our common country should be embarrassed 0T 
destroyed upon the shrine of personal ongadity, 
Sir, 2 

argument is adduced by the friends of the prese''' 
tariff, that protection to manufactures gives Cl 
ployment to meets and creates consumers od 
home productions. By the census of 1840, 38,0" 
men were employed in producing $66,000,000 wor! 
of cotton and woollen goods. By the report upo! 
our commerce and navigation in 1841, commerce 
employed 117,000 men, and our imports in Amer 


ican ships were $113,000,000. 
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From these facts it will be understood, that for 
every man who gains employment in manufactures 
through the aid of protection, two, at least, lose 
employment in commercial pursuits. For every 
consumer of home productions, created by manu- 
factures, tWO, at least, are lost to us by the dimin- 
ished commerce of the country. Mr. Webster 
asserted this fact in his Faneuil Hall speech, and 
our records show it to be true. Itis asserted, that 
unless manufactures are protected against the influ- 
ence of commerce, their business will be prostrated, 
and they will be broken down. 

By the census of 1840, $20,000,000 worth of wool- 
len goods were manufactured in this country, and 
six millions of dollars worth were imported. ‘To 
protect that 20,000,000 against this 6,000,000 is 
what gentlemen claim. By a further examination, 
gentlemen will find that they have mistaken their 
enemy. Their camp had been invaded from another 
quarter, and their citadel stormed. These invaders 
are no less than the American women. By look- 
ing at that same census, on page 409, it will be seen 
that over $29,000,000 worth of goods were manu- 
factured in our families. Pulling out the thread 


with the fingers, treading the loom with the feet, | 
and throwing the shuttle with the hand, our noble | 


women competed with both commerce and the jen- | 


nies and power-looms of the manufacturers, and 
exceeded both. Their fabrics are now to be found 
inmany parts of our country; and, taking into con- 


sideration their quality, are afforded at as cheap | 


a rate as those produced by the manufacturers. 
By the census of the State of New York, the 
females have manufactured by hand in that State, 
during the past year, 7,090,089 yards of cloth. 
These noble women ask no protection other than 
that love and affection to which their virtues so em- 
inently entitlethem. And will gentlemen urge here 
that their families ought to be taxed for the benefit 
of manufacturers? Let such doctrine be abandoned, 
and save us the necessity of blushing for our coun- 
wy. Itissaid, sir, that by extending legislative aid 
to manufacturers, men will abandon agriculture to 
engage in manufacturing, and thereby diminish 
producers and increase consumers. It certainly 

pears extraordinary to urge the passage of laws 
io divert men from their natural pursuits, and impel 
them to such as require protection to exist. But 
suice it is suggested, let me inquire how it is to be 
lone. Gentlemen ought not to recommend a meas- 
vre unless they know how it is to be accomplished. 
Is it intended to oppress agriculture, so as to drive 
men from its pursuits? Or are manufactures to be 
placed, in point of privileges, so far above them as 
ty allure them to it? Let gentlemen answer, and 
ii the meantime we must conclude that both these 
causes are aimed at, in order to produce the effect 
uggested. It requires capital, skill, and experi- 
ence, in order to engage in manufactures, and not 
one in ten thousand of our agriculturists possess 


the tastes or qualifications for embarking in them. | 


This very argument, then, shows that such laws are 
directly intended to bea lasting, ruinous, and ty- 
‘annical oppression upon the agriculturists of the 
country. ‘The honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Srewarr,] in his late speech upon the 
harbor bill, stated that in importing $10,000,000 


worth of woollen goods, (as wool was one-half of | 
‘ie cost of the material,) we imported $5,000,000 | 


worth of foreign agricultural productions. Let me 
examine this argument upon his premises. Sup- 
pose two pieces of woollen goods be sold in our 
market, each at the same price, the one imported, 
aid the other of home manufacture. On the im- 
ported article, suppose the duty to be only thirty 


per cent, if pale by the foreigner, it is a bonus to | 


is. If paid 
\merican, it being a part of its value, and having 
cone into the treasury. 
percent, commissions to our commercial men, be- 
ng also a part of the value of the goods, and you 
ake the imported article fifty-five per cent. Amer- 
van, As most of our home manufactured goods 
we made of foreign wool, (24,000,000 having been 
‘ported the past year,) according to the gentle- 
“ans argument, fifty per cent. of the home manu- 
“tured goods is foreign, the imported article being 


y the consumer, it is still so much | 


Add to this twenty-five | 


ive per cent. more American than that of home | 


‘amufacture. To which did the gentleman mean to 
‘ply his argument of foreign! foreign!! foreign!!! 
‘He gentleman from Pennsylvania says: ‘* But 
‘american people, turns upon a simple question of 

act. Do protective duties ultimately increase, or 


nally the whole question, so interesting to the - 
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‘reduce, the prices of the articles on which they 
‘are levied ?’’ He denied the right of the enemies 
of the tariff to assume these facts, and called on 
them for the proof. He said these facts lie at the 
foundation of the whole question. Now, sir, I 
intend to show that much more important consid- 
erations are depending upon this question; but as 
the gentleman has suggested that the settlement of 
that one fact would settle the whole question, I will 
endeavor to settle that fact to his satistaction. [have 
sufficient statistical proof, but time will not permit 
them to be presented here. I may get them pub- 
lished for aa consideration of those who may be 
interested in examining them. ; 
One item from these statistics I will, however, 
now present: ‘The duty on bar iron is twenty-five 
dollars per ton. By the report upon commerce 
and navigation, the difference between the price 
of bar iron in foreign ports, and the estimated 
value in our commercial cities, is thirty dollars per 
ton. The price of freight is five dollars per ton, 
leaving the duty to make exactly the balance of 
the excess of price. Will any gentleman presume 
to deny that that iron would be twenty-five dollars 
per ton cheaper to the consumer if the duty were 
taken off? Can the gentleman ask for higher proof 
than this? If this does not satisfy the gentleman, 
I will give his own words in proof of the fact he 
ealls for. He tells us in one place, that to reduce 
the duty to twenty per cent. upon iron would ex- 
tinguish the fires of every furnace and every forge 
in Pennsylvania. In another place he tells us that 
reciprocal free trade would be ruinous to Pennsy)- 
vania, because her iron and other manufactures 
are carried on mostly by manual labor. Now, sir, 
in the name of common sense, how is the redue- 
tion of duties to produce such momentous eflects 


upon the iron manufactures of Pennsylvania, if 


the effect of reducing the duties would not be to 
reduce the price to the consumer? Does not this 
consideration—this argument of his own—satisfy 
the gentleman? But, sir, I deny that the redue- 
tion of duties will be attended with the conse- 
quences that the gentleman suggests to the iron 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania. I deny that any 
necessity exists for these protective duties; and | 
will here show that I am correct in that conclusion. 
By the census of 1840 there were in the United 
States 1,599 furnaces, bloomeries, forges, and roll- 
ing mills. ‘There were 30,497 men employed in 
them, and in the mining operations; there were 
$20,432,131 invested in those establishments; there 
was manufactured in that year $26,365,060 worth 
of their material. Now, the gentleman says that 
the labor is nine-tenths of the cost of that material. 
Suppose we admit, for the sake of the argument, 
that each of the men employed received for his 
wages and board $400 per year—which estimate I 
believe to be 25 per cent. too high—and then add 
to this price of labor the one-tenth estimated by 
the gentleman for other expenses, and the gross 
amount would be $13,543,111, leaving an actual 
profit on the capital stock of $12,821,949, or over 
60 per cent. Will the gentleman say that 20 per 
cent. profit ought not to be sufficient to satisfy the 
manufacturers? Will he say that we ought to 
legislate to give the two thousand manufacturers 
an extra 40 per cent., to be taxed upon the residue 
of our twenty millions of people? As the estima- 


| ted value of the iron products was the American 
market valuation, I will give the valuation in the 


foreign ports, with the five dollars per ton added 
for freignt. Upon that basis of valuation the iron 
products for 1840 would have been $20,385,203. 
After deducting the above estimated expense, there 
would still be a net profit of $6,842,092—a profit 
of 334 per cent., without the imposition of 1 per 
cent. duty. But if gentlemen are not satisfied with 
these calculations, | will give them yet another 
upon a different basis. It is claimed that it is in 
consequence of the high price of labor that these 
manufacturers require protection. By the census 
estimates, it takes the labor of four and a half 
men in mining and the other employments in the 
manufacture of $4,000 worth of iron. By the same 
estimates, it takes fifteen men to produce $4,000 


' worth in each of the mechanic arts, and twenty-three 


men to produce the same amount in agriculture. 
Gentlemen will not dispute this record; and can 
they unblushingly claim that those mechanics and 
farmers ought to be taxed for the benefit of those 
manufacturers, and that, too, upon the ground of 
the high price of labor to the manufacturers? By 
the census estimates, 3,719,951 men were employed 


| more than one-half the cost of the cloth. 
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in agriculture, and $651 215,960 worth of products 
were the avails of their labor. 

These, sir, are the documentary estimates of the 
labor employed in the productions of agriculture. 
I have dwelt particularly upon the subject of iron, 
and have shown, | think, most conclusively that it 
needs no protection—no discrimination in its favor. 
I have done so, sir, because the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had placed it in the foreground. He 
claims to be particularly acquainted with its manu- 
facture, and is represented as being largely inter- 
ested in it. He is also represented as being a law- 
yer, and is eminently qualified to present its claims 
to protection in their most favorable light. With 
these qualifications, taken in connexion with an 
intemperate zeal for tariff protection for manufac- 
tures, when his own representations show most 
clearly that no such protection is required, such 
representations of his should have with us, as evi- 
dence, a hich consideration. Sir, it is beyond con- 
troversy that iron needs no other pre tection than 
that incidentally accruing from revenue duties, 

And, sir, each of the other protected interests 
under the act of 1842 requires it less than iron. In 
the manufacture of woollen coods, less in numbers 
are required in a given amount than are required in 
the manufacture of tron, and a large proportion of 
that number are females. In the manufacture of 
cotton goods, though a larger proportionate num- 
ber is required than in the manufacture of woollen 
roods, yeta much larger proportion are women. 
In the manufacture of leather, though their raw 
material is much more expensive, and the propor- 
tionate expense of labor greater than in the other 
manufactures, yet a memorial has been sent us, 
signed by manufacturers, respectable in characters 
and numbers, representing that they require no 
extra protection. Sir, [ have shown that the pro- 
tective policy of 1842 was unnecessary. That it 
was unnecessary was obvious at the time of its 
adoption. ‘The manufacturers, at great expense, 
have got up their fair here, expressly to show that 
they can manufacture as ingeniously, and more 
cheaply, than Europeans, thereby proving, beyond 
eavil, that protection to them was unnecessary. 
Mr. Webster, in his speech at the agricultural fair 
at Rochester, in September, 1843, said, ‘* that to 
talk of protection to manufactures was a misnomer. 
It was not what was needed. It was agriculture 
that needed protection.’’ And yet, sir, manufac- 
turers, while showing that they need no protec- 
tion, are peremptorily claiming it. Mr. Webster, 
in his Baltimore speech, after showing what would 
be protection to agriculture, doubted whether it 
should be obtained, because it took protection from 
manufactures. In other words, protection to agri- 
culture, which needed it, should not be extended, 
hecause it took protection from manufactures, which 
he has admitted did not need it. By the act of 
1842, even the protection of revenue duties was de- 
nied to agriculture on wool, because it was claimed 
to be against the interests of manufactures, which 
it is admitted need no protection, Such, sir, is the 
consistency of this doctrine of protection, 

This doctrine of protection is not only unneces- 
sary, but it is mischievous, and has visited many 
important evils and wrongs upon the people of the 
country. The gentleman from Pennsylvania tells 
us that wool constitutes one-half the cost of the 
cloths into which it is manufactured. ‘The report 
of the Glenham factory shows that, it constituted 
‘ 2ut now, 
under the operation of the act of 1842, American 
wool does not constitute to exceed one-fifth of the 
cost of the cloths manufactured here. By the act 
of 1842, woollen goods had forty per cent. protec- 
tion, and the imported wool but five per cent. An 
honorable member of this House (a protectionist 
from prejudice, and a Whig in principle) has 
shown me on this floor samples of that imported 
wool, which had paid a duty of only five per cent., 
equal in fineness to three-fourths blood merino 
wool. By this discrimination against wool, the 
manufacturers gain annually $5,000,000, and the 
farmers sustain the loss of that $5,000,000. The 
farmers of New York produce about one-third of 
the wool of the country, and of course sustain one- 
third of the loss. The district which f have the 
honor to represent produces about one-thirtieth of 
the proportion of the States, and, of course, sus- 
tain about one-thirtieth of the loss—a sum sufficient 
to pay the whole contingent expenses taxed upon 
that district. This, sir, is one of the unjust con 
sequences of that law. 
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It is strange, sir, that it should ever have been || 


claimed that an increase of duties did not increase 
the price of goods to the consumer. To question it 
is preposterous, and the subject is one that needs not 
be left to abstract reasoning, but is susceptible of 
actual demonstration. Those who contend that the 
price is not increased to the consumer, say that the 
foreigner pays the duty. Now, in order to have 
the foreigner pay the duty, the price of imported 
goods must fallin the foreign market to the amount 
of the increase of duty. By comparing the prices 
of those foreign imports, upon which the duties 
were increased by the act of 1842, in our com- 
mercial records, in seven cases out of eight it will 
be found that the foreign valuation on those im- 
ports was higher in 1845 than it was in 1841. In 
most of the cases where there has not been an ac- 
tual increase, the price has remained stationary. 
"This, sir, proves beyond cavil, that the foreigner 
pays no part of those increased duties. By an ex- 
amination of that same commercial record, it will 
he seen that upon those products upon which the 
duties have been increased, in nine cases out of ten 
there has been a corresponding increase in the 
rice In our commercial ciuies; showing conclusive- 
y that the increase of duties not only taxed the 
consumer on the imports, but on the whole of such 
productions, whether of foreign or of home manu- 
facture. But, sir, this increase of duties produces 
to the people of this country a greater injury than 
the increased price of goods to the consumer. 
That injury, sir, is the reduction in price upon 
all the fruits of agricultural Jabor. 1 have made an 
estimate from our records of the difference in price 
upon almost all the productions of agriculture be 
tween the years 184] and 1845, and I will have 
published, for the information of the people of this 
country, the result. I have made an estimate of 
the amount xported, the loss on the whole amount 
of each article, and the loss per cent. oneach. The 
rross amountof exports (esumated ) is $75,954,528. 
‘he gross loss to the farmers is°$32,839,939, or an 
annual loss of forty-three per cent. As the price 
in our commercial cities is the criterion of price to 
the home consumer, when the price in our com- 
mercial cities is forty-three per cent. less, how 
much do the farmers lose on their $1,000,000,000 
worth of productions? I leave to gentlemen to esti- 
mate and answer. ‘The advocates of high duties 
say the country is prosperous. I say that agricul- 
ture was never more oppressed than it has been 
under the operation of the tariff act of 1842, and I 
leave to the record to decide between us. 

In the year 1841, agriculture was suffering a 
most unparalleled depression. One of the avowed 
objects of the tariff act was to raise agriculture 
from this depression. How far that object has 
been obtained by the proposed remedy let the fol- 
lowing table demonstrate. In the one column is 
placed the amount of the different pees ex- 
porte d in 1845, and in the other the deficiency for 
which such product sold less than it would have 
done at the price sof 1841. 

Exported in 1845. 


Gross loss. 


Wheat flour .......+22- $59,398,593 647,831 
Oth Cn oe ck ak ae aes a we 411,741 78,230 
COA CON. ne baa ek eiee 641,552 147,556 
STRAY, 5. unten cst es a hee 336,779 30,310 
Pork, hams, and lard.... 2,991,284 568,243 
eee site bi 177,146 165,717 
Pot and pearl ashes..... 1,210,496 605,248 
AER 2 ae aid Sigh anise 122,926 7,375 
Apples ...cecesesscesss 51,306 17,074 
NN a ak a on chabert 81,978 214,602 
Hops ..cccsccccccccces 90,341 504,204 


See ee 234,794 
Beef, tallow, and hides... 1,926,807 
Jutter and cheese....... S78.865 


2,160,456 


7,043 
497,311 
21,971 
172,836 


Pie 
TEED ns \a'p hiknin 3 mine a 


Cotton o «ics s60005 00000 Rigen, ae 
TORODCD. «2kecre0bacaee, ee 5,004,778 


75,954,528 32,839,859 








This, sir, is the evidence of that prosperity so 
much vaunted on this floor. This, sir, is the fruit 
of that tariff so loudly lauded here. Let gentle- 
men examine their records, one of which is on 
their table, and the other in their library, and they 
will convince themselves that though manufacturers 
are heaping up their millions, the country is suffer- 
ing; that the law giving bounties to manufac- 
turers is sapping the very foundation of the pros- 
perity of the country. 
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ferent protected interests to be annually $200,000,- 
000 worth. The protective duties average from 


forty to one hundred and twenty-five per cent., and, | 


it is claimed, must not be recuced to twenty or thirty 


per cent., or the manufacturers will be ruined. Is | 


not this an admission that they not only receive 


the thirty per cent. above what they would receive | 
were it not for the duties, but at least a portion to- | 
wards the whole amount of the duties imposed ? 


Let us, then, suppose that those protected interests 
receive only the benefit of the minimum protective 
duty, which is forty per cent. This, then, would 
give to them, and would be a tax upon the consu- 
mer, annually, of $80,000,000. Through the effect 
of the increased discriminating duties $32,800,000 
is lost upon our exports, and at least $125,000,000 
is lost on the home consumption. Through that 
discrimination $5,000,000 is lost on wool; and, 
in all probability, between two and three millions 
of dollars will be reduced on the value of the wool 
of this season below the reduced value of the wool 
of thelast. In 1840 it was estimated that the num- 
ber of men engaged in the industrial pursuits was 
4,629,307. This system of protective duties taxes 
annually $250,000,000 upon 4,600,000 men for the 
benefit of the residue. Now, these estimates look 
large, and, were it not for the record-proof, would be 
incredible. But our records show them to be true, 
and | think gentiemen will not attempt to controvert 
them. Why, sir, should we have seen such alarm 
here lest these protective duties should have been 
exchanged for Oregon? Whatcould have induced 
gentlemen to prefer war with England rather than 
have these duties reduced? War with England 
would not only cost us much blood, much imjury 
to our commerce and our commercial cities, but 
cost us millions annually of treasure. And yet the 
friends of this protective policy—these representa- 
tives of the favored few—prefer this war with Eng- 
land rather than the reduction of duties. In charity 
to these gentlemen we will not suppose that a small 
consideration would have influenced this choice. 
It would be an imputation upon them to suppose 
that a consideration less than $250,000,000 annu- 
ally would induce them to prefer such calamities 
upon their country. 

But, sir, perhaps the most important considera- 
tion upon this subject of discrimination in duties 
is, the corruptions that it is infusing among the 
people, and the wild extravagance that it produces 
in the whole operations of ourGovernment. When 
by legislation we bestow annually hundreds of mil- 


lions upon a particular class of our eitizens, can we | 
be surprised that the highest corruptions should be | 


witnessed at our polls? Ought we not to fear that 
ere long it will visit even our halls of legislation? 
When a powerful class of our citizens, backed by 
a great political party, find it to their interests that 
the pecuniary wants of the Government should be 
large; that every possible call should be created 
upon the national treasury to increase the necessity 
for high duties—can it be expected that the opera- 
tions of the Government should be other than waste- 
ful and extravagant? 


tll the foundation of the disease be removed. The 
history of one single session of Congress under the 


present system of duties, would be a volume of im- 
Have we not 
heard it made the boast, that the calls upon the treas- 
ury would not allow of a modification of the tariff? 
Have we not seen every effort made to cause this 
prediction to be true, by causing these calls to be 
W hat appropriations, of whatever charac- 
ter, have been asked for, that, when voting so that 
their names do not go upon the record, these friends 
of a protective tariff have not been found voting 
for?—what calls upon the treasury proposed, that 
these gentlemen have not favored? After having 
endeavored to infused moral courage into the 
hearts of our enemies, by telling them, from our 
hails of legislation, that their cause was just, and 
that they deserved honor for promoting 1t!—after 
having attempted to damp the moral courage of our 
soldiery, by telling them that our cause was unjust 
and infamous, and picturing to them in glowing | 
colors the visitations of Providence, by pestilence 
and the sword !—after having attempted in this way | 
to chill their hearts and paralyze ahele arms, they | 
are very willing to put something into their pock- 
ets, by imposing new burdens upon the treasury. | 
With these men moral courage is nothing, money 


mense Instruction upon this subject. 


large? 





Let us suppose the goods produced by the dif- / 


Let men talk of economy; | 
every effort that can be made by the friends of 
economy can only palliate, but never be effective, | 





everything. With them, patriotism should not he 
in the heart, but in the pocket. With them, though 
they encourage our enemies and dampen the cour. 
age of the champions of our country, it is deemed 
an act of patriotism in those who can devise new 
calls upon the treasury, and impose new burdeng 
upon the people. Sir, in advocating unrestricted 
commerce, I have been charged with advocatine 
British interests. In justice to myself and the 
cause I am advocating, I will call the attention o¢ 
the House to our commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain and her colonies for the past he 
years; and upon this examination I will submy: 
the matter to the consideration of the people and 
their Representatives here. In 1841, England and 
her colonies bought of our productions to the amount 
of $62,366,402, for a part of which we took their 
goods; but a balance was left in our favor of 419.. 
600,000. In 1842 they bought of us $61,720,876. 
with a balance in our favor of $17,400,000. [Ip 
1843 they bought of us $46,901,830, with a balance 
in our favor of $17,700,000. In 1844 they bough: 
of us $60,064,545, with a balance in our favor of 
$11,000,000. Now, in these estimates the imports 
are valued in the foreign market, and the exports 
in our home market. The advance prices between 
the home valuation on our exports and the prices 
for which they sold in the foreign market, const. 
tute the commissions which sustain our commerre. 
In our sales to Great Britain and her colonies, these 
commissions probably amount to between fifteen 
and twenty millions annually. 

Now, sir, it will be seen by this record, that we 
sell to England and her colonies annually $60,000,- 
000 worth of our productions, and have annually a 
balance of trade of about $15,000,000 in our favor. 
In the doing this business employment is found for 
60,000 of our citizens, who are paid by Enelish- 
men out of the commissions estimated. It pro- 
vides us a market for the supplies consumed by 
this 60,000 men, for which Englishmen pay out of 
those commissions. Our citizens get a good inter- 
est on $60,000,000 of capital invested in this busi- 
ness, which Englishmen pay out of their commis- 
sions. This, sir, is called British interests by the 
advocates of protection. To tax the people 9250- 
000,000 annually for the benefit of manufacturers; 
to give to manufacturers the power to buy all our 
agricultural productions at their own price; to com- 
pel the people to buy all their goods of the manu- 
facturers at the manufacturer’s price, is what they 
call American interests. Upon these definitions of 
| the terms, I am willing to submit the question to 

the consideration of my countrymen. It is ob- 
jected to the revenue bill now under consideration, 


| that it will not produce revenue enough to meet 


the large appropriations made. In answer to this 
objection, I say, first, that the opponents of this bill 
have striven in favor of calls upon the treasury, 
very much as though they wished to increase the 
strength of this argument. To prevent recurrences 
of this kind is one important reason why this act 
should be substituted for the act of 1842. In the 
second place, I say that the bill under considere- 
tion will produce as much revenue as would accrue 
under the act of 1842. By the existing act, high 
duties are imposed upon a part of our imports, and 
low duties or no duties are imposed upon the res'- 
due. Now, to render these more equal, and sub- 
ject only to a more moderate discrimination, would 
not, as a matter of course, materially alter the rev- 
enue aceruing. If it made any alteration, it would 
be to increase rather than diminish the revenue. 
Without anfincrease of imports, the revenue would 
not diminish sensibly; bee 3 as England is about to 
take the duties off from our agricultural produc- 
tions, if we reduce the duties qn such imports 48 
are taken in exchange for our exports, have we 
not reason to anticipate that both exports and im- 
ports will be greatly increased? If so, have we 
not reason to anticipate a greatly increased rev- 
enue? 

When the duties are not protective to manufac- 
turers, they raise a clamor that the consumer !s 
| taxed by the duty. Does it make any difference 
“to the consumer whether he is taxed for his hat 

rather than his coat, for his food rather than his 
clothing? No, sir. When the tax must be paid 
it makes no difference. If, however, when he 18 
taxed for his hat and food, he only has to pay the 
tax, but when taxed upon his coat or clothes, he 
is not only required to pay the tax, but has the 
whole value of his labor reduced, then he will see 


| the propriety of having the duty levied upon his 
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